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THIS MONTH 


O those who may have been all -ex- 

cited about the election we recom- 
mend a close reading of this month's 
Journal. There is enough technical ma- 
terial to get one's mind off of either 
victories or defeats; and not a little 
education in matters that may help in 
producing more business, which after 
all is the cup that cheers in the com- 
mercial world ® If you have been won- 
dering where the auto policy is, or has 
been going, see J. M. Sweitzer's article 
on page |5 and follow this with the 
observations of E. W. Sawyer printed 
on page 2! ® Randall R. Howard an- 
swers the query "How Safe Are Our 
Highway Trucks" and there is a rapid 
survey of the doings of the National 
Safety Congress farther along in our 
pages ° Professor Whiton Powell of 
Cornell University has been making a 
study of the mortgaged farm in rela- 
tion to insurance and his conclusions 
are interestingly set forth * Of news 


items, of course, there are aplenty. 


NEXT MONTH 


OT much chance to put Christmas 
N spirit in a magazine of such se- 
rious contents but we shall do our best 
to give you at least a surprise or two. 
Possibly something of this kind may 
come out of the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention in New York. May you have a 


hearty Thanksgiving feast. 















































JAMES A. GREMILLION 


Secretary of State and 
Ex-Officio Insurance Commissioner 
State of Louisiana 


LTHOUGH Mr. Gremillion is a comparative newcomer to the important 
state office he now holds, his administration gives every promise of being 
a continuation of the capable supervision of his predecessors in office. His 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners’ committee appointments in- 
clude: casualty and surety, group hospitalization and medical service, and social 


security. 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY ««>»» 


utives and sales counsellors, in order to whistle up 

confidence in themselves, habitually pretend to a 
much deeper knowledge of the vagaries of public opinion 
than they actually possess long has been the amused con- 
tention of a great many seasoned researchers in the 
fascinating field of gauging public reactions — such as 
precinct committeemen, bartenders, and the city editors 
of daily newspapers. 


Tstives such pretentious fellows as advertising exec- 


The amusement of such practical experts is not in- 
spired altogether by the acres of complex charts and 
graphs, the high-sounding terminology, or the general 
air of mystery with which the practitioners of scientific 
sales promotion surround their simplest maneuver ; these 
are recognized as stage props designed to instil in the 
client a proper degree of reverence. Nor is the laughter 
entirely because his colleagues tend to exalt as a genius 
the advertising expert who manages to dream up some 
new method of spending a half-million dollars that will 
frighten American housewives into switching to another 
brand of soap. 


The lack of respect for the competence of such indi- 
viduals to determine what and how the public thinks 
probably is inspired by the conviction which so many 
advertising and sales specialists seem to hold — that the 
stimulation of public reactions can be reduced to a 
formula, and that the formula can be applied forever 
after, or at least until the client’s appropriation runs 
out. It is at this point that the practical expert begins 
to sneer, for he knows from experience that it is neces- 
sary to mix your deliveries up a little. Where one man 
may be won over with a free Christmas turkey, another 
can be had only when a half-brick has been tossed 
through his window ; sometimes both extremes must be 
used upon the same citizen at different times. And be- 
cause one method has worked in the past is no certain 
indication that it will work in the future. 


This department has no exact information as to how 
closely the men who are responsible for the sales pro- 
motion methods of the stock insurance companies con- 
form to the standard advertising or sales type. But from 
the circumstance that stock insurance has been losing 
ground steadily to mutual insurance in recent years, and 
because this department believes the sales promotion 
methods of stock insurance are largely responsible, it 
seems likely that the stock company advertising and 
sales management personnel conform to type pretty 
closely. 

No matter how the statistics are tricked out, there 
can be no doubt that stock insurance is having none 
the best of its battle with mutual insurance. Most stock 
insurance executives have seen and pondered a recent 
report of the New York Insurance Department, which 
showed that the nationwide fire insurance premiums of 
mutual companies doing business in the state of New 
York have increased 16.91% since 1935, while those of 
the stock insurance carriers have decreased 2.19%. The 
more alert of these executives realize only too well that 
the United States premium volume of all mutual fire 
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insurance companies has increased some 7% since 1929 
while that of the stock fire insurance companies was 
decreasing about 25%, and that the United States pre- 
mium volume of all mutual casualty insurance compa- 
nies has increased about 80% since 1929 while that of 
the stock casualty insurance companies was declining 
about 20%. Some of these executives are beginning to 
wonder out loud, in addresses at stock insurance meet- 
ings, what is to be done to halt this trend, and the tenor 
of the more practical suggestions seems to be that — on 
large risks where mutual competition is strong — stock 
insurance must attempt to get down to the mutual cost 
level. Whether these rate reductions would be taken out 
of the hides of the local agents in the form of reduced 
rates of commission on large risks, or out of the hides 
of insurance buyers on small or non-competitive risks is 
something which is still being argued. 


But probably many other highly-placed stock insur- 
ance executives will begin soon to ask their advertising 
and sales experts what is wrong with the appeals which 
for many years have been used to sell stock insurance. 
Since mutual competition is now beginning to pinch, it 
is just possible that this time the stock insurance execu- 
tives will want a frank answer. 


N a spirit of helpfulness this department would like 

to suggest that the sales appeals of stock insurance 
need to be changed around a little. It would like to 
suggest that each stock insurance advertising and sales 
high priest ask himself this simple question: “Just how 
much will the public scare? How long can the stock 
insurance companies concentrate upon selling their prod- 
uct by appeals to fear before they reach the point of 
diminishing return ?” 


The possibility that this point already has been reached, 
and is to some degree responsible for the present un- 
favorable competitive position of stock insurance, is 
worthy of serious consideration. 


A great many advertising experts have held always 
that fear is the only appeal which will sell fire and casu- 
alty insurance. Other products have a choice of ap- 
peals, ranging from pride of possession on down, but 
that few individuals would spend money for insurance 
if they were certain they would never have a loss has 
been regarded as insurance sales promotion gospel. The 
chances are that the theory is sound, if its application 
is kept within the proper limits. As a technique for con- 
vincing the individual that he needs jnsurance protec- 
tion, there is much to the claim that the inculcation of 
a judicious amount of good wholesome fear cannot be 
improved upon. 


But so thoroughly does stock insurance seem to have 
sold itself on this theory that it does not revise this 
appeal when the prospect has become convinced that 
he needs insurance coverage. For at least a generation 
stock insurance agents and companies, presumably fol- 
lowing a deliberate plan, have attempted to use fear to 


(Continued on next page) 


JUST HOW MUCH 
WILL THE PUBLIC SCARE? 
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coerce the prospect into buying stock 
insurance in preference to mutual in- 
surance. All sorts of ridiculous bog- 
eys have been paraded before the 
prospective policyholder. He has 
been told that mutual insurance is 
unsound financially, that he will be 
assessed for all that he owns, that his 
business will be subjected to a virtual 
boycott by a powerful pressure group 
of stock insurance agents — if he 
buys mutual insurance. The latest 
nonsense runs to the effect that, in 
buying mutual insurance, he is at- 
tempting to destroy the profit motive 
and to undermine the American busi- 
ness system. The use of the fear ap- 
peal as a method of forcing a choice 
between types of insurance carriers 
has become the dominant principle in 
stock insurance sales promotion. 

Just how much the public will 
scare is an interesting subject for in- 
vestigation, possibly by methods 
more practical and direct than those 
which advertising and sales execu- 
tives traditionally employ. The sta- 
tistics show now that this appeal to 
fear has not been successful. 

Across the Atlantic there is noted 
the spectacle of at least one nation 
in which it was expected that the 
public would be frightened into col- 
lapse by threats of ruthless bombing, 
of secret weapons, and of soldiers 
who were supermen ; that result does 
not seem to have come off quite ac- 
cording to the blueprints. 

There is just the possibility that, 
even in such comparatively minor 
matters as the choice of an insurance 
carrier, the American public does not 
scare quite as easily as the public 
opinion advisers of the stock insur- 
ance high command had convinced 
themselves it would. 


Date of N.F.P.A. Fire 
Marshals’ Meeting Changed 


TO AVOID CONFLICT WITH THE 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
scheduled for New York City on De- 
cember 2-4, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has announced 
that the meeting of its Fire Marshal 
section has been postponed from De- 
cember 2 to December 5. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago as originally planned. 

The N.F.P.A. states that because 
some of the state insurance commis- 
sioners are also ex-officio state fire 
marshals, it was deemed necessary to 
advance the date of their session thus 
enabling these men to attend both 
meetings. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


NEW YORKERS SPEND OVER $1,000,- 
000 ANNUALLY GETTING THE CORRECT 
time from the telephone company’s 
time bureau — U. S. Forest Service 
reports that 212,671 fires burned over 
30,000,000 acres of forest lands dur- 
ing 1939— American Life Insurance 
Companies made death payments of 
more than $2,600,000 during every 
day of 1939 — There is a mile of 
railroad in the United States for 
every 13 square miles of land area 
Every year about 400,000 wives in 
the United States become widows, 
statisticians of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company report — In 
flowerful regions bees fly 50,000 
miles to collect a pound of honey; in 
sparsely flowered regions, as much 
as 300,000 miles—Recent investiga- 
tion by Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company discloses positive 
correlations between the average 
amount of insurance per policy and 
the height and weight of the insureds. 








Defense Problems to Fore at 


AMA Insurance Sessions 


COMPANIES IN ALMOST EVERY IN- 
DUSTRY ARE CONCERNED WITH A 
wide variety of insurance problems 
arising out of conscription and de- 
fense production, it is disclosed in 
returns from a survey recently com- 
piled by the American Management 
Association in preparation for the 
Association’s winter Insurance Con- 
ference in Chicago, on December 5 
and 6. 

In seeking topics for the confer- 
ence in which insurance buyers are 
now especially interested the Asso- 
ciation found almost universal con- 
cern expressed over coverages bear- 
ing on conscripted personnel and war 
risks. As a result these will be two 
of the principal topics at the confer- 
ence, which will be held at the Pal- 
mer House. 

3ased on the preferences expressed 
in the hundreds of replies that were 
received, the program is tentatively 
being arranged as follows: On the 
opening morning of the conference 


there will be addresses on two topics 
— (1) Director’s Liability Insur- 
ance, which will report a survey now 
being conducted by the American 
Management Association ; (2) Insur- 
ance Problems of Personnel Created 
by Conscription. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
Questions-and-Answers S ession, 
which will be presided over by 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business. The 
members of the panel at this session 
will be representatives of the under- 
writers of various kinds of insurance 
coverage. Topics listed for discus- 
sion at this session are the adjust- 
ment of losses, hospitalization and 
group medicine, safety and fire pre- 
vention, fire insurance, liability, and 
bonding. This discussion will extend 
into the evening of December 5, 
when three sessions in charge of a 
buyer will be devoted to bonding, 
liability, and safety. 

On the morning of the second day 
the conference will give its attention 
to war risk insurance and its ramifi- 
cations. Such topics will be consid- 
ered as sabotage, malicious mischief, 
vandalism, civil commotion, bombard- 
ment, etc. A second topic is being 
considered for this session, entitled, 
“Insurance Management for the 
Smaller Company.” 

For the afternoon of December 6 
the Association is planning to ar- 
range tours to the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. in ‘Chicago but 
will also make meeting rooms avail- 
able for informal discussion of vari- 
ous insurance-buying problems. 


Special Research Report on 
“‘Housing for Defense”’ 


THAT DEFENSE HOUSING SHOULD BE 
OF PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION, THAT 
it should be concentrated in the low- 
priced field, and that government 
should make every effort to aid and 
stimulate private building before 
starting direct operations itself are 
among the major conclusions of a 
special research report “Housing for 
Defense” published by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 
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The great advantage of housing 
operations in the low-priced field, the 
report says, is that such houses meet 
both the normal and emergency 
needs, and, therefore, offers to in- 
vestors “safety in financial opera- 
tions.” The report points out that 
“even in most of those places where 
concentration, and hence risk to in- 
vestment, may be the greatest — the 
shipbuilding centers of the East 
Coast and the industrial centers of 
the Northeast and the Great Lakes 
regions — there is an extensive lack 
of low-priced housing of good qual- 
ity to meet normal requirements. 


The report contains the first pub- 
lished figures showing the allocation, 
by cities, of upwards of $6,000,000,- 
000 in defense contracts. There is 
also a table of housing vacancies in 
the principal cities and centers of 
defense industry in the United 
States, indicating that critical hous- 
ing shortages are already developing 
in many defense centers. 


Life Presidents meet 


December 5 and 6 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Life Insurance Presidents will be 
held in New York City on Decem- 
ber 5 and 6 immediately foliowing 
the mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 


As a comprehensive theme for the 
meeting, the Association has selected 
“Preparedness” because it recognizes 
that lasting security rests upon eco- 
nomic and social as well as physicial 
defenses. Commenting on its pro- 
gram the Association states in part 
as follows: 


“Broadly speaking, preparedness con- 
sists in being equipped to cope with cir- 
cumstances. Our democratic heritage, our 
ideals and institutions, our rights and re- 
sponsibilities are vital parts of the armor 
of the American people. The precaution- 
ary reinforcing of these fundamentals 
touches all aspects of American life. Our 
program, therefore, will be broad in scope 
and viewpoints representing various im- 
portant fields of activity will contribute 
to the development of the theme.” 

“Life insurance investment trends will 
be analyzed from the experienced view- 
point of a company executive. 

“The 1940 mortality experience among 
life insurance policyholders — based on 
the records of a group of companies — 
will be interpreted by a prominent life 
insurance medical officer. 

“The service of the agency forces to 
the American public will be the subject of 
another address. 

“In the manifold process of developing 
\merica’s unity and strength, the fields 
of government, religion, education, busi- 
ness and industry, all have a part. Mes- 
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sages presented by noted representatives 
of each will enrich our program. 


“A distinguished Canadian, who is tak- 
ing an important part in the defense ac- 
tivities of his country, has been invited 
to address our gathering. 


“Honorable John C. Blackall, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut will represent the 
field of insurance supervision. 


“Our Chairman will be Mr. Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropolittan 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Lincoln 
will preside during the two days of the 
convention and will deliver the opening 
address on the morning of December 5.” 


McNairn Reelected President 
of Canadian Superintendents 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada called to take the place of 
the postponed annual convention 
scheduled for September, Hartley D. 
McNairn, Superintendent for the 
Province of Ontario was reelected 
president of the organization. Other 
officers elected were: Honorary presi- 
dent, W. J. Major, Attorney General, 
Manitoba; vice-president, FE. D. 
MacClatchey, Superintendent of In- 
surance, New Brunswick; secretary, 
Wilson E. McLean, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Manitoba; 
assistant secretary, John Edward, 
Actuary, Insurance Department, On- 
tario; and treasurer, H. B. Arm- 
strong, Deputy Supt. of Insurance, 
Ontario. 

eee 


C. H. Davis Replaces Palmer 
as Illinois Director 


ERNEST P. PALMER, DIRECTOR OF 
INSURANCE OF ILLINOIS SINCE 1933, 
has been succeeded in the post by 
C. Hayden Davis, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, business man. 

Following the death of Governor 
Henry Horner several weeks ago, 
Director Palmer handed in his resig- 
nation to the newly inducted head 
of the state, John Stelle. The resig- 
nation was not acted upon until after 
the presidential election when the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Davis was an- 
nounced. , 

In view of the incoming new Re- 
publican administration in January, 
it is anticipated that Mr. Davis’ ap- 
pointment will be for only a few 
months. 

The new Director of Insurance for 
the State was born in Clayton, IIli- 
nois, fifty-four years ago. He has 
had no practical insurance training 
but has had a wide background of 
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business experience, including drug, 
hotel management and oil and re- 
fining. 

At the time of his appointment 
Mr. Davis was head of the Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln in Springfield. 


Maine Insurance 
Commissioner Resigns 


C. WALDO LOVEJOY, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER FOR THE STATE OF 
Maine has resigned his post and will 
become associated with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company. Mr. Lovejoy’s principal 
duties in his new position will be the 
supervision of the company’s business 
in the New England States, exclu- 
sive of the area served by its Boston 
Metropolitan department. 


Prior to becoming insurance com- 
missioner, Mr. Lovejoy owned and 
operated a successful insurance busi- 
ness in Maine. He is generally recog- 
nized as an authority on insurance 
matters, enjoying the confidence and 
respect of the insurance business. 

Governor Barrows accepted the 
resignation with regret in view of 
the exceptionally fine service rendered 
the state by Commissioner Lovejoy. 
He asked Governor-Elect, Sumner 
Sewall to suggest a successor whom 
he said he would be glad to appoint. 


R.I. Ruling Explains Fire 
Underwriting Expansion 


THE UNDERWRITING POWERS OF 
DOMESTIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPA- 
nies have been enlarged to enable 
them to insure “against loss or dam- 
age caused by burglary, robbery, 
theft, pillage, looting, larceny, or any 
attempt thereat,” through the amend- 
ment of Section 36A, Chapter 150 
of the General Laws of Rhode Is- 
land, by the Public Laws of 1940, 
Chapter 855, according to a recent 
announcement by Director H. L. 
Weller of the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Business Regulation. 

Fire insurance companies incorpo- 
rated in the State of Rhode Island 
who wish to take advantage of these 
new powers must issue a separate 
form of policy covering all or any of 
these enumerated risks, not including 
risks insured against by the standard 
form of fire policy. Such newly-au- 
thorized risks may not be covered by 
rider or other amendment to a policy 
of fire insurance. The ruling does not 
affect forms of supplemental or ex- 
tended contracts heretofore approved 
or accepted by the Department. 
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Commissioners Ready For 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


THE MID-WINTER MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ance Commissioners to be held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York 
City, December 2-4 promises to be 
one of the most productive gatherings 
of the group in recent years. 

Vital problems dealing with na- 
tional defense, conscription and the 
H.O.L.C. — S.C.A. contract are re- 
garded as certain to be discussed in 
the course of their deliberations. 

Albert N. Butler, vice-president of 
Coroon and Reynolds and chairman 
of the entertainment committee has 
announced the following functions for 
the commissioners. 

On Monday, December 2, Mayor 
LaGuardia will speak at a luncheon. 
Music will be furnished by a 30-piece 
band of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Equitable Society will be host 
at a luncheon on December 3. On 
the evening of December 3 a buffet 
supper will be given for the commis- 
sioners and their staffs by the Home 
Insurance Company at the home of- 
fice of the company. The commis- 
sioners will have an opportunity to 
inspect a most interesting collection 
of fire marks and insignias. 

On December 4 Mrs. Louis H. 
Pink and other New York insurance 
ladies will entertain visiting ladies at 
luncheon. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the clos- 
ing time of the convention, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will be host on a tour of its Park- 
chester development, largest housing 
project in the world. 


Evans Named President 
of lowa Association 


Although plans for welcoming the 
largest attendance in its history had 
to be revised overnight when severe 
weather conditions developed, more 
than 300 mutual insurance leaders of 
Iowa came together at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, on Nov. 
13-14, for the sixtieth annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Association of 
Mutual Insurance Associations. 


Harold S. Evans, president of the 
Allied Mutual Casualty Company, 
Des Moines, was elected president of 
the organization for the coming year. 
D. D. Paxson, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of Kossuth County, Algona, 
was named vice-president, and Harry 
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L.. Gross, assistant secretary of Iowa 
Mutual Tornado Association, Des 
Moines, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. LL. E. Hendricks, secre- 
tary of the Farmers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of Dickinson 
County, Spirit Lake, retiring presi- 
dent of the state organization, was 
named delegate and director from 
Iowa to the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. Chosen 
for three-year terms as directors of 
the state organization were O. O. 
Owens, Traer; F. L. McDermott, 
Moville; E. A. Larson, Red Oak; 
J. E. Berry, Mediapolis ; and A. O. 
McDowell, Grinnell. 


U.S. Chamber Pamphlet on In- 
surance and National Defense 


AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET RE- 
CENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE CHAMBER 
of Commerce of the United States 
points out the important role the in- 
surance business is playing in national 
defense. 

“National security, for which we 
are now striving, has two aspects,” 
the pamphlet states. “We must be 
ready to defend ourselves against ag- 
gression from without and, so far as 
we can, against dangers and hazards 
from within.” 

It continues in part: 

“The two go together. If we are to main- 
tain a strong front against hostile forces, 
we must back it up with a strong national 
economy and mobilization of resources, hu- 
man as well as material, that exist within 
our own borders. 

“National preparedness cannot be built on 
individual unpreparedness. Physical de- 
fenses alone, as recent war history has 
clearly shown, cannot make a country 
secure. Maginot lines will not stand by 
themselves. Behind them — and supporting 
them — must be the courage, the determi- 
nation, and the singleness of purpose of 
the people they are to protect. 

“To put it another way, national security 
and individual security go hand in hand. 
Dictatorships follow a different course. 
They attempt to make national security by 
controlling individual security. Threats and 
fear are the forces they use to compel men 
andwomen to their will. That is why all of 
them — sooner or later — collapse under 
their own weight. Only a strong people can 
maintain a strong defense permanently. 

“What of individual security in America? 

“Tn no other country have the people built 
sturdier bulwarks against personal adver- 
sity. In no other country have the people 
heen so well off. Nowhere else have they, 
by their common effort, gone so far in forti- 
fying themselves against the effects of dis- 
aster, in softening the blows of misfortune 
and in sharing the hazards and hardships 
we must all face. 

“Insurance has been a big factor in this 
development. Its real purpose is to make 
sure — or to make secure. In this broader 
sense national defense is insurance—protec- 
tion against aggressors or invaders and 
the cost of national defense is what we pay 
for that protection. It is applied to the na- 
tion as well as the individual. 








“Here in America each family has on the 
average $3,750 worth of life insurance. 
More than 64 million Americans have set 
aside 33 billion dollars, out of their savings, 
to protect themselves and their dependents 
against illness and death, accidents and old 
age, losses by fire and other casualties. 

“Americans own life insurance worth 113 
billion dollars. In a year their policies from 
fire insurance companies protect property 
worth 200 billion dollars. * * * 

“By the same token, fire, casualty, surety 
and marine insurance companies are under- 
taking new responsibilities in the further- 
ance of our defense program. 

“They are being called upon, and are pro- 
viding, insurance contracts which stand 
back of defense orders and which provide 
protection for the enormous values being 
built up in increased inventories in certain 
industries. 

“These companies are working closely 
with the federal government in connection 
with the defense program. Fire and casualty 
companies are assisting the G-men with 
their plant survey work to prevent sabotage, 
and fire protection aid is being given the 
War and Navy departments on construc- 
tion projects. 

“For instance, fire insurance experts on 
water supply and fire-proofed building con- 
struction are being stationed at all centers 
where cantonments are being built. Safety 
engineers of the casualty companies are ad- 
vising industries with defense contracts on 
how to prevent accidents among workers. 

“Marine insurance companies, too, are 
contributing to national defense. When our 
foreign trade was endangered at the out- 
break of the war, the marine companies 
stepped in promptly and assumed the abnor- 
mal risk to which American shipping was 
suddenly exposed. Moreover, these com- 
panies are insuring shipbuilders against risk 
on new naval vessels under construction, 
and on the merchant ships required for our 
expanding Merchant Marine. 

“More tangibly, insurance has been a vital 
source of capital for the financing of na- 
tional security. In normal times, the invest- 
ment of policyholders’ reserve funds in 
every American community has strength- 
ened the economic structure of the nation. 
Likewise, the payment of billions of dol- 
lars to policyholders and beneficiaries, par- 
ticularly in the depression years, has added 
greatly to the nation’s stability. 

“As our defense program goes forward 
and money must be raised to pay for it, in- 
surance companies again can be expected to 
do their part in supplying the funds, through 
the purchase of government bonds, just as 
they did in the critical days of 1917-18. 

“The safety record of American insur- 
ance, in times of peace as well as in times 
of emergency, is not just a happy circum- 
stance. It is the result of the application 
of sound and wise business principles and 
methods, under regulations laid down by 
the States. 

“Tt is along these lines of national de- 
fense that insurance does it major work — 
and policyholders each do their share in 
building to even greater degree our national 
security through individual and family se- 
curity. Thus it is abundantly evident that 
insurance is at work for and with each of 
its millions of policyholders in preserving 
all that America means and stands for.” 


Fire Institute Certificates 
Being Distributed 


CERTIFICATES ARE NOW BEING DIS- 
PATCHED TO THE 231 INSURANCE 
agents and salesmen who completed 
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successfully the examinations held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oct. 2, in con- 
nection with the First Annual In- 
stitute of Fire Insurance, according 
to an announcement by J. M. Eaton, 
assistant general manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance, which 
sponsored the course. All sections of 
the United States were represented 
in the examinations, which posed 
various technical fire insurance prob- 
lems. 

Highest grades were won by 
Lester T. Jones, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Ben C. Vine, Alton, Ill.; H. K. Duke, 
Cumberland, Md.; Richard I. Clark, 
Canton, N. Y.; T. W. Harrison, 
Richmond, Va.; W. Emmert Swi- 
gart, Huntingdon, Pa.; H. L. Van 
Campen, Cuyahoga Falls, O.; R. A. 
Sollberger, Kent, O.; Bryson F. 
Thompson, New Haven, Conn.; R. 
L. Van Fossan, Bethesda, Md.; D. 
K. Grisier, Wauseon, O.; M. E. 
Hyatt, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. D. 
Latham, Harrisburg, Pa.; Preson P. 
Phillips, Durham, N. C.; and C. H. 
Hull, St. Paul, Minn. 

The lectures given at the Institute 
of Fire Insurance by leading insur- 
ance educators are to be made avail- 
able shortly as individual printed 
pamphlets. Advance requests for 
copies indicate that sales methods 
and the place of the agent in adjust- 
ments were the two subjects in which 
the greatest number of producers in 
attendance were interested. 


Wisconsin Supreme Court 
Clarifies Adjusters’ Status 


FURTHER CLARIFICATION OF THE 
QUESTION OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
the independent insurance adjuster 
can carry out his work of settling 
claims, without being held to be en- 
gaging in the unauthorized practice 
of law, was had in the recent opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
in the case of State of Wisconsin ex 
rel Junior Association of the Mil- 
waukee Bar v. Abraham M. Rice. 
The Supreme Court affirmed in part 
and reversed in part the judgment 
which previously had been rendered 
by the Circuit Court in Milwaukee 
County, and ordered the cause re- 
manded with directions to enter judg- 
ment in accordance with the opinion. 

The matter was regarded as one 
of the most important test actions 
which has been brought in the field 
of insurance adjustment and unau- 
thorized practice of law, in that Abra- 
ham M. Rice is an independent ad- 
juster rather than one employed by 
an insurance company. The status of 
the salaried adjuster was set forth 
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by the Supreme Court of Missouri 
some months ago, when it handed 
down its decision in the case of Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company v. 
Jones. 

A significant portion of the Wis- 
consin opinion asserts: ““We conclude 
that a lay person may engage in the 
business of adjusting losses for in- 
surance companies if licensed to do 
so; that he may hold himself out as 
engaged in such business by writing 
to insurance companies and inform- 
ing them that he is engaged in such 
business; that he may list his busi- 
ness in the classified section of tele- 
phone directories and in insurance 
papers or journals; that in pursuing 
such business when employed by an 
insurance company he may fully in- 
vestigate the facts of any loss, either 
himself or through his employes, ob- 
tain written statements, photographs 
and may appraise a loss or damages 
to property or damages resulting 
from personal injuries and if author- 
ized or so instructed by his employer 
he may obtain reports or estimates 
of losses or damage to property or 
the extent of personal injuries from 
experts in a particular field, such as 
building contractors, garage men, or 
physicians; that he may report all 
such facts so obtained to his employer 
and may comment on the facts found ; 
that he may not advise his employer 
as to its liability or non-liability or 
render advice to a claimant. Giving 
advice as to legal rights is clearly 
the function of lawyers. Rendering 
legal advice for compensation as a 
customary practice is held to be 
practicing law under all of the au- 
thorities (Brand Unauthorized Prac- 
tice Decisions) ; and such activities 
on the part of a layman constitute 
the practice of law by him. An ad- 
juster may communicate to his em- 
ployer an opinion obtained from an 
attorney and may communicate to a 
claimant an opinion, or the truthful 
substance of it, rendered by counsel 
for his employer or that of a local 
attorney employed by the defendant, 
but he may not communicate an opin- 
ion of an attorney as his own.” 

The opinion discussed several ac- 
tivities from which Rice has been 
ordered by the lower court to desist. 
It agreed with the lower court in 
holding that advising or recommend- 
ing that an insurance company set- 
tle a claim asserted against it, ad- 
vising that an insurance company 
should reject a claim, advising others 
of their rights or duties toward in- 
surance companies or third persons, 
and advising or recommending that 
insurance companies have subroga- 
tion or contribution claims against 
other insurance companies do con- 
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stitute the practice of law. Held also 
to be improper activities for an ad- 
juster are “engaging in the practice 
of being an intermediary between an 
attorney and third persons” and “‘ad- 
vising or offering to advise, and con- 
struing the rights of insurance com- 
panies, claimants, or third persons 
of their respective rights arising out 
of or by reason of a contract of lia- 
bility, casualty, fire or indemnity in- 
surance existing between any insur- 
ance company and another.” 

On the subject of negotiating set- 
tlements the Supreme Court’s opinion 
stated: “We are of the opinion that 
lay persons, lay adjusters, regularly 
employed, or lay independent adjus- 
ters employed by an insurance com- 
pany to adjust losses may properly 
ascertain the facts and negotiate set- 
tlements or adjustments on behalf of 
insurance companies. We _ perceive 
no impropriety in an insurance com- 
pany authorizing its lay adjuster to 
settle small claims or claims generally 
regarded by insurance companies as 
uneconomical to contest, such as 
‘nuisance claims,’ without the spec- 
ific approval of the company’s coun- 
sel or its local attorney. If an in- 
surance company, in the interest of 
economical management or adminis- 
tration sees fit to inaugurate and 
maintain such a policy with respect 
to small claims we do not consider 
that the practice of law is involved 
in such settlements.” 

Regarding the selection and prepa- 
ration of releases and similar forms, 
and securing their execution, the opin- 
ion holds: “In Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company v. Jones, supra, it 
was held that if in effecting a settle- 
ment of a claim arising under a pol- 
icy of casualty insurance an adjuster 
fills in the blank spaces of a printed 
form prepared by counsel for the 
company, such act does not constitute 
the practice of law. We are in accord 
with that conclusion and so hold in 
this case. It appears that the defend- 
ant had in his possession three forms 
of releases furnished by the insur- 
ance companies who employed him, 
which releases were presumably 
drawn by their counsel. We consider 
that as an adjuster he had a right 
to select from his files the proper 
form applicable to the claim settled, 
fill out the blank spaces in accord- 
ance with the settlement agreement, 
and have the claimant sign the same. 
We consider, however, that so much 
of the order as restrains the defend- 
ant from himself preparing contracts 
or agreements for the settlement or 
compromise of claims made against 
the insurance companies employing 
him should stand.” 
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Newly-elected president Herbert Muller (left) and retiring president C. M. Rowley flank 

secretary-treasurer R. D. MacDaniel as he turns over to fire insurance engineer F. J. Sanborn 

his reward for having submitted the five most puzzling questions to the recent annual meeting 
of the Association of Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers. 


Muller Named President of Mutual Fire Engineers 


HERBERT MULLER, OF THE ST. 
LOUIS ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF 
the Improved Risk Mutuals, was 
elected president of the Association 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers 
as that organization closed on Nov. 
9, at Cleveland’s Hollenden Hotel, 
its ninth annual meeting. He suc- 
ceeded C. M. Rowley of the Lumber- 
men’s and Manufacturers’ Mutuals, 
Chicago. 

Named as vice-presidents were 
J. L. Booty, of the Implement Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Grand Forks, N. D., and H. L. Hunt, 
of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. R. D. MacDaniel of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer, and W. H. Rodda of the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies was chosen technical sec- 
retary. 

It was revealed at the opening ses- 
sion that the Association has shown 
a 50 per cent increase in membership 
during the past year. 

Technical studies and the discus- 
sion of engineering problems which 
had been assigned to committees 
proved the major business of the 
meeting. Among the discussions of 
highest interest were those upon 
spontaneous heating and _ ignition, 
which was led by F. J. Sanborn, of 
the engineering department of the 
Improved Risk Mutuals, and upon 
the essentials of fire insurance in- 


spection reports, led by vice-presi- 
dent Charles F. Galloway of the 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston. 

One phase of the spontaneous ig- 
nition problem explored was _ that 
raised by pyrophoric carbon. It was 
pointed out that finely-divided mate- 
rials absorb gases with great rapid- 
ity, producing heat which sometimes 
accumulates rapidly enough to cause 
ignition. Thus wood which has been 
charred at low temperature over long 
periods of time will ignite readily at 
unbelievably low temperatures ; there 
have been cases of wood shingles 
long covered by iron roofing igniting 
for this reason from the heat of the 
sun, and others of the ignition of 
such wood by steam pipes. Further 
research was urged into the pheno- 
menom of spontaneous heating be- 
cause of the action of microscopic or- 
ganisms. The supposition is that 
much heat in hay and grain starts 
in this way, and that after the heat 
has risen sufficiently to kill the micro- 
scopic organisms there follows a 
chemical reaction which carries on 
the process and results in ignition. 


Prominent among the speakers 
from outside the engineering field 
was Elliott Ness, Cleveland’s Direc- 
tor of Public Safety. He described 
the methods which have been applied 
in streamlining the Cleveland police 
department, with patrolmen report- 
ing to patrol cars rather than to pre- 
cinct stations as under the old sys- 
tem. 








September Fire Losses 


Down 7% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING SEPTEMBER TOTALED $21,198,- 
000 or 7% less than the amount re- 
ported for the same month last year 
according to preliminary estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. However, this figure was 
2% higher than the total reported for 
August of this year. 

September marked the seventh 
consecutive month to show a decrease 
over the corresponding month of 
1939 

Losses for each month of 1938 and 
1939 and for the first nine months of 
1940 are shown in the following 
table: 

1938 1939 1940 
Jan. ...$27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
Feb. ... 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 
Mar. ... 29,050,968 30,682,168 788, 
Apr. ... 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,657,190 
May ... 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 
June ... 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 
July ... 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 
Aug. .. 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 
Sept. .. 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 
Total 9 
mos. .$215,835,637 $233,990,980 $232,292,380 
Oct. .... DEPOT GLE GE AUOO oc cccscese 
Nov. ... 20,G0G,095 ZI 2B IOO  cccccccss 
Déc.. .... SZ 75RG4 ZISSB ZOD 2c cceses. 


Total 12 
mos. .$302,050,000 $313,498,840 ......... 


Illinois Mutuals in Annual 
Meet 


TO THE LONG LIST OF SUCCESSFUL 
CONVENTIONS SPONSORED BY THE IL- 
linois Association of Mutual Fire and 
Windstorm Insurance Companies, 
must be added still another — that 
of the 36th annual meeting of the 
group which came to a close at the 
Leland Hotel in Springfield, Illinois, 
on November 14. 

Under the chairmanship of Asso- 
ciation president, Donald A. Tripp 
of Belvidere, the convention opened 
on the morning of November 13. 

E. Kennedy, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Mutual Insurance 
Alliance, Madison, Wisconsin, pre- 
sented a paper on “Uniformity of 
Fire Protection of Farm Property” 
and T. F. Campbell, secretary, 
United Farm Mutual Reinsurance 
Company of Bloomington, Illinois, 
followed with an address on “Excess 
Loss Reinsurance.” 




















A report of what transpired at the 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
in Cincinnati in September presented 
by R. R. Heidenreich, of Woodbine, 
Illinois, opened the afternoon session. 
“Mutual Insurance and Its Rela- 
tions” then was the subject of an ad- 
dress by C. W. Glover of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, after which Glenna Watkins of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, spoke on “Our Task.” The 
talking motion picture “Fire Preven- 
tion” sponsored by the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Illinois, and a question 
box concluded the session. 

On the morning of November 14, 
F, J. Steins, Manager of the Tax and 
Insurance Division of the Federal 
Land Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, 
took for the subject of his address 
“Our Relations with Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies of Illinois,” and 
“Mutual Organization and Manage- 
ment” was discussed by H. L. Ken- 
nicott of the National Retailers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

L. G. Keeney of the Iowa Mutual 
Reinsurance Company of Grinnell, 
Iowa, speaking on “Reinsurance — 
Added Strength for the Farm Mu- 
tual” was the only speaker to appear 
before the final gathering of the con- 
vention which was given over chiefly 
to executive matters such as election 
of officers and directors, committee 
reports, etc. 

Elected to the presidency of the 
Association for 1940-41 was H. F. 
Hoferkamp of Mattoon, Illinois. 
R. O. Goodwin, Oblong, was named 
vice-president and H. P. Hostetter, 
Mt. Carroll, and J. T. Wise, Sadorus, 
were re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer respectively. 

Directors of the Association are: 
Ben C. Vine, Alton; R. W. Brooks, 
Stronghurst; E. E. McCoy, Mt. 
Sterling; William Arnold, Trivoli; 
H. L. Kennicott, Chicago; H. E. 
Parker, Manteno; C. M. Jordan, En- 
field; W. J. Carlin, Bowen, and J. B. 
McCartney, Belvidere. 


Wyoming Has Not Approved 
H.O.L.C. Contract 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER ALEX 
MACDONALD OF WYOMING HAS NOTI- 
fied companies operating in the state 
that his department has not approved 
the contract between the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation and the Stock 
Company Association. He _ states 
further : 

“At the time of writing, at least, 
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it is the Department’s opinion that 
the percentage of the premium which 
would be refunded to Home Owners 
Loan Corporation by the Stock Com- 
pany Association constitutes a rebate 
under our insurance laws. 

“There are other questionable mat- 
ters in relation to the Stock Company 
Association that must be clarified so 
far as this office is concerned.” 


Daniel P. O’Neill Dies 


DANIEL P, O'NEILL, SINCE 1924 
PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS HOME 
Mutual Insurance Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, died recently in 
that city. Long a leader in mutual 
insurance circles in his home state, 
Mr. O’Neill was for many years ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota, was a past 
president of the Minnesota State As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, and at one time served in the 
Minnesota legislature. 


Beacon Portrays Progress in 
Fund Drive 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE 
ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, THIS YEAR 
donated the use of the sixty-foot, 
Zeon-lighted aeronautical beacon atop 
its home office building as the offi- 
cial thermometer of Seattle’s annual 
Community Fund Drive. The beacon 
is shown above. 

Among the Drive’s daily special 
events is the ride at the head of a 
caravan of civic organizations which 
is given the team which has won 
first place in the day’s collections. 
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Upon arrival at the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association building the 
team’s captain pulls the switch which 
sends light soaring up the beacon 
tower. 

eee 


H.O.L.C. Contract Violates 
Idaho Anti-Rebate Law 


AS A RESULT OF AN OPINION REN- 
DERED BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
Idaho, Director of Insurance, T. M. 
Walrath has notified the Stock Com- 
pany Association that its contract 
with the HOLC is in violation of the 
anti-rebate statutes of that state. The 
text of Director Walrath’s letter to 
the Stock Company Association fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing herewith copy 
of an opinion from the Attorney General’s 
office received today by my office with re- 
spect to the contract entered into by your 
association and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 


I believe that this opinion is self-ex- 
planatory, and upon receipt of this letter, 
you will cease making insurance on which 
an allowance is made to the HOLC as 
provided in Section 116 (a). 

Any subsequent contracts of insurance 
effective contrary to the above instructions 
will subject the company involved to the 
penalties provided in Section 40-1107, 
om. 

Question: Does the contract between 
the Stock Company Association and Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation wherein the 
association agrees to fully protect the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s insur- 
able interest in all properties in which it 
has an interest as mortgagee, vendor, or 
lessor, and agrees to pay to the HOLC a 
monthly allowance on the basis of 25 per 
cent of the premiums charged for such 
interest, violate any of the Idaho statutes? 


Opinion: This so-called Stock Company 
Association is composed of 221 companies, 
80 of which are not licensed to do business 
in the State of Idaho. The association 
itself is not licensed to do business in 
Idaho and if not incorporated, could not 
be so licensed. (Lloyds vs. Diefendorf, 5 
Pac. 2d. 730.) Section 116 (a) of the 
agreement between the Stock Company 
Association and the HOLC dated Febru- 
ary 1, 1940, provides as follows: 


“Furthermore, in consideration of the 
collection by the corporation of the pre- 
miums for such insurance as it may order 
for the account of its mortgagors, vendees 
or lessees and in consideration of the ex- 
pense to be incurred by the corporation in 
connection with such insurance, and for 
the superior inspection and fire prevention 
service that will be undertaken by the 
corporation on all properties in which it 
has an insurable interest, the association 
agrees to make a monthly allowance to 
the corporation on a basis of twenty-five 
per cent (25%) of such premiums.” 


Our rebate statute, Section 40-1107, 
I. C. A., reads in parts as follows: 


“Rebating prohibited. — No insurance 
company, association or society, by itself 
or any other party, and no insurance 
agent, solicitor or broker, personally or 
by any other party, shall offer, promise, 
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allow, give, set off or pay directly or in- 
directly, as inducement to insurance or in 
connection therewith, on any risk in this 
state, now or hereafter to be written, any 
rebate of or part of the premium payable 
on the policy or on any policy or of the 
agent’s commission thereon; nor shall any 
such company, association or society, 
agent, collector or broker, personally or 
otherwise, offer, promise, allow, give, set 
off or pay, directly or indirectly, as in- 
ducement to such insurance, or in connec- 
tion therewith, any earnings, profit, divi- 
dends or other benefit, founded, arising, 
accruing or to accrue on such insurance 
or therefrom, or any other valuable con- 
sideration as inducement to insurance or 
in connection therewith, which is not spe- 
cified, promised or provided for in the 
policy contract of insurance; nor shall 
any such company, association or socicty, 
agent, collector or broker, personally or 
otherwise, offer, promise, give, sell or 
purchase, as inducement to insurance or in 
connection therewith, any stocks, bonds, 
securities or property, or any dividends 
or profits accruing or to accrue thereon, 
nor except as specified in the policy con- 
tract, offer, promise, or give any other 
thing of value whatsoever, as an induce- 
ment to insurance. 

No insured person, firm or corporation 
shall knowingly receive or accept, directly 
or indirectly, any rebate or premium or 
part thereof, or agent, solicitor or broker’s 
commission thereon, payable on the pol- 
icy, or on any policy of insurance or any 
special favor or advantage in the dividend 
or other benefit to accrue thereon; nor 
shall any such person, firm or corporation 
receive anything of value as an induce- 
ment to insurance or in connection there- 
with, which is not specified, promised or 
provided for in the policy contract of in- 
surance. 


Any company, association, suciciy, offi- 
cer, solicitor, agent, broker or other per- 
son who violates any of the provisions of 
this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine of $100 for each 
and every violation, or to imprisonment in 
the county jail for a period of not less 
than ninety days nor more than six 
months, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment, 


The department of finance shall have 
authority in its discretion to revoke the 
license theretofore issued to any company, 
association, society, agent or broker con- 
victed of a violation of the provisions of 
this section. * * *” 


From the foregoing it will be observed 
that no insurance company by itself or 
any other party shall promise or give or 
pay, directly or indirectly, as inducement 
to insurance or in connection therewith 
on any risks in this state, now or here- 
after to be written, any rebate of, or part 
of the premium payable on the policy, or 
on any policy, or of the agent’s commis- 
sion thereon. This statute is all inclusive 
in that it does not confine the promise or 
payment to be made to the person pur- 
chasing the insurance. Therefore, if the 
HOLC as mortgagee directs the placing 
of insurance policies on property within 
the State of Idaho under this agreement 
whereby the association will give to it 25 
per cent of the premiums paid on the in- 
surance policies, the same would be a vio- 
lation of the rebate statute quoted above. 
In addition to this, the agreement covers 
not only those situations wherein the 
HOLC is the mortgagee, but also those 
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cases in which the HOLC is the owner 
of the property insured. 

We feel that the provision of this agree- 
ment is in violation of our rebate statutes 
in this state and that the same should be 
brought to the attention of the Stock 
Company Association which does not hold 
a broker’s license to do business in the 
state, and to the HOLC in order that the 
provisions of Section 302 of said agree- 
ment may prevail as far as the State of 
Idaho is concerned. Under provisions of 
this section if any section or clause is in 
violation of any state law, such clause or 
section shall be abrogated as to that state 
or territory. 


Morrell Named Assistant 
Vice President of P.L.M. 


NEWTON B. MORRELL WAS ELECTED 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, at a meeting 
of the company’s board of directors 
on October 22. 

An expert on inspections and con- 
struction, Mr. Morrell has been asso- 
ciated with the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
mens for more than thirty years. In 
addition to his duties as assistant 
vice-president, he is also manager of 
the company’s inspection department. 


Mutual Agents Select 
C. M. Westbrook 


C. M. WESTBROOK, NEWLY ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
conducts one of the largest mutual 
insurance agencies in the South, the 
Westbrook Insurance Agency at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. He as- 





Cc. M. WESTBROOK 
President National Assn. of 
Mutual Insurance Agents 





sisted in the organization of the 
North Carolina Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents in 1935 and 
served as the first president of the 
group. Mr. Westbrook has evidenced 
a genuine interest in all of the prob- 
lems affecting mutual agents and has 
demonstrated his executive ability 
both in his own agency and in asso- 
ciation work. 


Wisconsin Mutuals Meet 


ABouT 300 MUTUAL INSURANCE 
AGENTS AND COMPANY OFFICIALS OF 
Wisconsin attended the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies at Milwaukee on October 30th 
and 3lst. Mutual officials from IIli- 
nois, lowa, Indiana, Ohio, Minne- 
sota and Rhode Island were also in 
attendance. 


President L. W. Schlieder of She- 
boygan Falls opened the meeting and 
told of the progress of mutual insur- 
ance in Wisconsin. Speaking on 
“Mutual Insurance — Past, Present 
and Future,’ D. Roger Kenney, in- 
surance editor, United States Inves- 
tor, Boston, said, “Members of both 
the mutual fire and casualty fraternity 
have good reason to view with satis- 
faction the growth of premium vol- 
ume in the last twenty years.” He 
also said, “You could not have made 
those great strides premium-wise un- 
less you had something worth-while 
to sell.” 


Other speakers were J. M. Eaton, 
assistant general manager, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, on “Spring- 
board to Success,” and H. G. Hoff- 
man, Milwaukee, advertising agency 
executive, “The Power of Words in 
Selling.” Mayor Carl F. Zeidler was 
the banyuet speaker. The banquet 
was attended by 378 persons. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, spoke 
on “What Are We Facing?” on the 
second day. Other speakers at this 
session included Donald Tripp, man- 
ager Mutual Reinsurance Bureau, 
Belvidere, Ill., whose subject was 
“Opportunities of Mutual Insur- 
ance”; Gary H. Kamper, executive 
vice-president, The Badger Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Milwaukee, “Un- 
derwriting the Risk”; Clarence Tess, 
special agent, Manitowoc Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., “Service of the Field Man to 
the Agent.” W. H. Rodda, engineer, 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Washington, D. C., gave 
a dramatic demonstration of “Fire 
Hazards in Action.” 
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U. S. Traffic Toll up 7% 
During 1940 


AMERICA PILED UP A TRAFFIC TOLL 
oF 23,830 IN THE FIRST NINE 
months of this year, according to 
statistics recently announced by the 
National Safety Council. This was 
1,500 greater than the toll of 22,330 
for the same period last year — an 
increase of 7%. 

“Tt’s now or never” the Council 
states, “if the nation wants to avoid 
a bigger toll this year than last. To 
hold the 1940 traffic deaths down to 
the 1939 level of 32,600, fatalities 
must be cut 15% in the closing 
months of the year. 

“The only way such a reduction is 
possible is for every public official 
and every driver and pedestrian to 
dig in for a last stand against death 
on the highways. 

“The size of this task is empha- 
sized by these facts: 

“1. The last months of the year 
are the most hazardous and_nor- 
mally account for 30% of the year’s 
toll. ; 

“2. The accident trend has been 
up all year. The only month to show 
a smaller traffic toll was July. 

“3. The increase has been nation- 
wide. Only 6 of 39 states whose re- 
ports are complete, cut their toll in 
the first nine months. Every section 
of the country showed an increase. 
The total went up in cities and in 
rural areas, among both pedestrians 
and drivers.” 

National Safety Council statistics 
reveal that September’s traffic alone 
took 3,260 lives — 7% more than 
in 1939. It is pointed out that al- 
though the actual toll for the first 
nine months of 1940 was up 7%, 
the death rate based on mileage was 
up only 1%. The mileage increase 
for this period was 6%. 


American Conference on 


Industrial Health Meets 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
Health sponsored by the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians, 
which organization was founded 25 
years ago, was held in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on November 14th. 
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Dr. C. L. Sappington, Industrial 
Hygiene Consultant and co-chairman 
of the Conference reporting on the 
purposes of industrial health super- 
vision said in part: 

“Forty million workers in the United 
States lose 280 million working days each 
year because of ill health. 

“It has been estimated that the average 
loss of time per employee per year due to 
sickness is seven days. At $28 per person 
per year, this amounts to an aggregate of 
$1,120,000,000 for forty million workers. 
This is merely the loss due to unpaid 
wages On account of sickness among in- 
dustrial employees and does not include 
disbursements for medical and nursing 
care, hospital bills, labor turnover, idle 
machines, and other items which go to 
make up a total of ten billion dollars lost 
each year. 

“The primary purpose of industrial 
health supervision is to keep employees 
healthy. The higher the standard of 
health continuously over a long period of 
time, the better can production be in 
quality, quantity and permanence. 

“We are sure that in this type of meet- 
ing that the vast importance of health 
maintenance in industry will be clearly 
brought out and will be fully realized by 
every one.” 

The American Conference on In- 
dustrial Health has for its purpose 
the correlation of viewpoints of all 
persons who are interested in pro- 
moting industrial health. These in- 
clude the employer, physician, indus- 
trial hygienist, labor, psychiatrist, in- 
surance companies, public relations 
men, safety experts, and the legal 
profession. 

Insurance people who took part in 
the program included Miss Joanna 
M. Johnson, supervisor of nursing, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis- 
consin; Ambrose B. Kelly, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, and Dr. 
Lydia Giberson, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York. 

Principal speaker at the evening 
dinner was Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Rouillard Rules on En- 
dorsement for Drive-Other- 
Car-Coverage 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SINGLE 
ENDORSEMENT FOR PROVIDING THE 
broad form of drive-other-car-cover- 
age, Insurance Commissioner Arthur 
J. Rouillard of New Hampshire has 
ruled as follows: 

This department has recently given con- 
sideration to, and discussed with represen- 
tatives of insurance companies, the use of 
a single endorsement for providing the 
broad form of drive-other-car-covera’e, 
which is required in New Hampshire in 
accordance with the provisions contained 
on New Hampshire Exception Sheet 9 of 
the Automobile Casualty Manual in use 
in this State. The department accordingly 
has now approved the enclosed endorse- 
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ment form entitled “Use of Other Auto- 
mobiles, Broad Form — New Hampshire” 
as the standard form of endorsement 
which is to be used by all companies on 
New Hampshire risks in providing the 
broad form of drive-other-car-coverage. 
The endorsement has been prepared so 
that it may be used in writing this cover- 
age for any individual who in accordance 
with the manual rules, may receive this 
coverage under the policy, the schedule of 
the endorsement containing provision for 
the names of such individuals and rela- 
tionship to the named insured and the 
proper premium charge. 

Following conferences with representa- 
tives of insurance companies, the depart- 
ment hereby also approves the enclosed 
endorsement entitled “Agricultural Truck 
— New Hampshire” as the standard form 
for use by all companies in providing auto- 
mobile liability insurance on commercial 
automobiles which are registered and op- 
erated in the State of New Hampshire in 
accordance with the restrictions applicable 
under the motor vehicle licensing law to 
commercial automobiles for which “AGR” 
plates are issued. The approved rates for 
this type of commercial automobile are 
$7.00 Bodily Injury and $3.00 Property 
Damage, standard limits. 

The aforementioned rate is approved 
effective immediately, the prescribed stand- 
ard endorsements may also be used im- 
mediately, but their use on the classes of 
risks to which they apply, is mandatory 
on and after November 15, 1940. Each 
company should file its endorsement forms 
with this department for approval. 





Non-Owned Rule 64: Drive Other Cars 
Automobiles (B) Broad Form 
USE OF OTHER AUTOMOBILFS 
Broad Form 
(New Hampshire) 

It is agreed that such insurance as is 
afforded by the policy for bodily injury 
liability and for property damage liability 
also applies subject to the following pro- 
visions : 

A. The insurance applies 


1. To the named insured, if an indi- 
vidual and the owner of the automobile 
covered by the policy or if husband and 
wife either or both of whom own such 
automobile, and to the spouse of such 
named insured, as insured, if a resident 
of the same household, and 

2. To the individual named below, as 
insured, with respect to the operation of 
any other automobile by such named in- 
sured or spouse, or by such named indi- 
vidual, or by a private chauffeur or do- 
mestic servant in the employ of cither of 
them, and with respect to the presence of 
such named insured or spouse or such 
named individual in any other automobile; 
provided such other automobile is not 
owned in full or in part by or registered 
in the name of the named insured, any 
such named individual, or any resident of 
the household of either, other than a pri- 
vate chauffeur or domestic servant em- 
ployed in connection therewith. 

B. The insurance also applies to any 
other person or organization, as an in- 
sured, within the meaning of “insured” 
as defined in this paragraph. The un- 
qualified word “insured” wherever used in 
this paragraph and in other parts of the 
policy when applicable to this paragraph 
includes not only the named insured, his 
spouse and such named individual but also 
any person with respect to his presence in 
such automobile with the named insured 
or spouse or such named individual, but 
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not his operation of the automobile, and 
any person or organization legally respon- 
sible for the use thereof by the named in- 
sured or spouse or such named individual ; 
provided, with respect to insurance af- 
forded by this paragraph. 

(a) the automobile is not owned in full 
or in part by, or registered in the name of 
the insured; and 

(b) provisions (a), (b) and (c) of 
Paragraph III of the policy, but not the 
definition of insured therein are applicable 
to this paragraph. 

C. The insurance shall be excess insur- 
ance over any other valid and collectible 
insurance available to the insured, either 
as an insured under a policy applicable 
with respect to the automobile or other- 
wise, against a loss covered hereunder. 

SCHEDULE 

The insurance afforded is only with re- 
spect to such and so many of the follow- 
ing coverages as are indicated by specific 
premium charge or charges: 

Premiums 
Relationship Bodily Property 
to Named Injury Damage 

Names Insured Liability Liability 
Named Insured ...... 


$ 
Total $ $ 


Resident Licensed Agent in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Note: Authorized Representative, Au- 
thorized Agent, or other similar designa- 
tion may be used instead of Resident 
Licensed Agent. 

Effective 10/24/40. 
AGRICULTURAL TRUCK 
(New Hampshire) 

It is agreed that such insurance as is 
afforded by the policy for Bodily Injury 
Liability and for Property Damage Lia- 
bility with respect to the automobile classi- 
fied as “commercial (agricultural),” ap- 
plies only while such automobile is used 
on the named insured’s premises and for 
agricultural purposes on the public high- 
ways within a radius of five miles from 
the main entrance of such premises, and 
only while limited registration plates ap- 
plicable to agricultural trucks are dis- 
played on such automobile provided, that 
no insurance applies while such automo- 
bile is used either for the purpose of 
transporting produce or goods for sale 
or for hire. 

Countersigned by 
Resident Licensed Agent in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Note: Authorized Representative, Au- 
thorized Agent, or other similar designa- 
tion may be used instead of Resident 
Licensed Agent. 

Effective 10/24/40. 
ee @ ®@ 


Jamestown Mutual Celebrates 
20th Anniversary 


TO COMMEMORATE TWENTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS IN THE SERVICE OF ITS 
policyholders the Jamestown Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., held on Oct. 15, an anniver- 
sary dinner at which were brought 
together guests, policyholders, and 
the company’s entire personnel. 

The anniversary program, which 
opened with an address upon “The 
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Progress and Ideals of Mutual In- 
surance,” by A. V. Gruhn, general 
manager of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, was featured by 
the presentation of diplomas to com- 
pany employees who had completed 
successfully the three-year course of 
the Insurance Institute of America. 
Diplomas were given to William S. 
Bailey, Jr., John H. Carr, J. G. Cas- 
ner, Jr., Katherine M. Dahlquist, 
Jennie [. lreeman, Margaret A. 
Glover, Henry G. Krieger, J. Ran- 
som Lewis, Herbert L. Strong, Helen 
A. Yaw, and Horace J. Zahn. 

The company was organized in 
1920, with one employee in addition 
to president H. G. King, who has 
managed the organization during the 
two decades since. During the twen- 
ty year period the number of em- 
ployes has grown to 130; its admit- 
ted assets have increased from $59,- 
464.12 to $2,423,850.14; its area of 
operations has expanded from the 
single state of New York to five 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Present executive officers are H. G. 
King, president and treasurer; Axel 
ckberg, vice-president, and Helen 
A. Yaw, secretary. The company 
writes workmen’s compensation, au- 
tomobile insurance, and other liabil- 
ity lines. 
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Arkansas Compensation Act 
Approved by Voters 


THE ARKANSAS WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION ACT PROVIDING FOR IN- 
surance of workmen’s compensation 
through private carriers or by self- 
insurers, passed by the state legisla- 
ture last year, was adopted by a ref- 
erendum vote of the citizens of the 
state at the November 5 election. 


Following the passqgge and signa- 
ture of the Act by Governor Carl E. 
Bailey on March 15, 1939, advocates 
of an exclusive state fund secured 
enough signatures to suspend appli- 
cation of the law by a referendum 
petition. 

An original petition was filed in 
the Supreme Court of the State con- 
testing the validity of the refendum 
petition and contending that the Act 
as adopted included an emergency 
clause which was omitted due to a 
clerical error of the Journal Clerk in 
the State Senate. The Supreme 
Court held in favor of the validity 
of the referendum petition and the 
question was put on the ballot at the 
general election just held. 

Governor Carl E. Bailey and Gov- 
ernor-elect Homer M. Adkins, who 
will take office in January, are ex- 
pected to confer soon on the selec- 
tion of the three members of the 





State Compensation Commission 
which will supervise the new law. 
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Hobbs Speaks Before Kansas 


Mutual Convention 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER CHARLES 
F. HOBBS OF KANSAS WAS THE PRIN- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Kansas State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies held at 
Junction City, Kansas, on November 
7-8. Attendance at the convention 
was the largest of any in recent years. 


The meeting opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor EI Tros- 
per of Junction City. Responding on 
behalf of the Association was E. N. 
Regnier, secretary, Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company. The presiden- 
tial message of Thomas Gfeller, sec- 
retary, Kansas Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Association; the report of 
secretary-treasurer Homer J. Fergu- 
son, secretary, Farmers Alliance In- 
surance Company; a round table dis- 
cussion led by Frank Barlow, secre- 
tary, Southern Kansas Mutual In- 
surance Company ; a paper on “Com- 
batting the Arsonist” by E. C. 
Wheeler, adjuster, Farmers Alliance 
Insurance Company; addresses by 
Dr. W. E. Grimes of Kansas State 
College and Harry P. Cooper, secre- 
tary, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; and a most interesting de- 
bate concluded the session. 

Highlight of the morning program 
on November 8 was the aforemen- 
tioned talk by Commissioner Hobbs. 
Others to address this session in- 
cluded A. C. Hale, vice-president, 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Publicity” ; 
John Cottrell, president, Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Company who 
took as the subject for his paper 
“Border Line Decisions” ; and Curtis 
T. Collins, secretary, Republic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, who ex- 
pressed his views on “Financial 
Statements and Public Confidence.” 

Various committee reports and ad- 
dresses by L. E. Griggs of Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, and A. V. Gruhn, gen- 
eral manager, American Mutual Al- 
liance, Chicago, Illinois, brought the 
convention to a close. 

John Cottrell, president of the 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Marysville, was named presi- 
dent of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year; W. B. Gasche, president of 
the Alliance Cooperative Insurance 
Company, Topeka, was elected vice 
president; and Homer J. Ferguson, 
secretary of the Farmers Alliance 
Insurance Company, McPherson, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Proper inflation of tires is a safety precaution of great importance to large 
trucking companies. 


How Safe Are Our Highway 
Trucks ? 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


OR every operator of motor 
Pi truces upon the highways of the 

United States, and more partic- 
ularly for those operators who have 
been convinced by experience that 
the adoption of intelligent safe driv- 
ing programs is to assume more and 
more importance in the successful 
conduct of their businesses, the date 
of October 15, 1940, was one both 
significant and historic. It was the 
official date, twice advanced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon which that Federal body multi- 
plied by several times the scope of 
its previous supervision over highway 
motor truck traffic. More than nine 
months earlier the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had added to its 
functions that of safety supervision 
over all common and contract motor 
carriers engaged in interstate traffic 
operations ; on October 15 it broad- 
ened its jurisdiction to assume simi- 
lar control over all private carriers 
engaged in interstate motor freight- 
ing. 

It had been predicted freely that 
this extension of authority, with its 
consequent inauguration of stringent 
inspections of motor trucks which 


had previously not been subject to 
such examination, would reveal that 
a great many such motor vehicles 
have mechanical defects or deficien- 
cies in safety equipment that make 
their chances of becoming involved 
in highway mishaps greater than 
would be the case were Interstate 
Commerce Commission safety regula- 
tions complied with fully. 


A two-hour preview of what the 
initiation of such an inspection pro- 
gram would mean—which was staged 
on October 11 for a group of the 
delegates assembled in Chicago for 
the sessions of the National Safety 
Congress—indicated that these pre- 
dictions were thoroughly justified. 


The “inspection preview” was ar- 
ranged through district director 
Frank Purse of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s organization, 
and was conducted in the routine 
manner by two experienced inspec- 
tors. They chose a point on U. S. 
Highway 41 near Wilmette, Illinois, 
and selected 2 P. M. as the hour at 
which the two-hour experiment was 
to begin. Promptly on the hour two 
large trucks were waved to a stop, 
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and the questioning of the drivers 
began. 

If the truck was being operated as 
a private carrier — a classification 
which includes some 90 per cent of 
our 4,500,000 American motor trucks 
— the driver merely was warned by 
the inspector that it would be advis- 
able to correct the deficiencies found 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took jurisdiction over private 
carriers four days later. 

During the two-hour inspection pe- 
riod the inspectors — H. C. Sanford 
and E. G. Cox — checked fourteen 
trucks, a much smaller number than 
is ordinarily handled under actual 
conditions when no educational ex- 
planations need be given for observ- 
ers. As a result of the deficiencies 
which the inspectors found in the 
trucks examined, each of the observ- 
ers from the National Safety Con- 
gress could hardly have failed to be 
impressed with the fact that our na- 
tional motor freight industry still has 
before it a vast job in safety educa- 
tion. 

Every one of the 14 trucks showed 
deficiencies in their safety equipment. 
Not a single one of them was a safe 
truck, as measured by the safety 
standards which were adopted by the 
I.C.C. Bureau of Motor Carriers 
after a prolonged series of public 
hearings before motor truck oper- 
ators and traffic safety authorities in 
different sections of the country. 
Some of these safety deficiencies, to 
be sure, were comparatively minor. 
But a considerable percentage of 
them were major ones, as measured 
by these I.C.C. standards, which al- 
ready have been endorsed through 
adoption, either wholly or in part, 
by about 40 different states. 

Foltowing is a full list of the safe- 
ty deficiencies, as tabulated by In- 
spectors Sanford and Cox, which 
were found in these 14 trucks: 

Three outfits were without ICC 
license plates on one or both vehicle 
units. One tractor had a_ broken 
headlamp lens. Six tractors had de- 
fective tail lamps, and also 5 trailers. 
Six tractors had defective stop lamps, 
and also 4 trailers. Six tractors did 
not have required clearance lamps, 
and also 5 trailers. Side marker- 
lamps on 5 trailers were not in com- 
pliance. Six vehicles didn’t have re- 
quired reflectors, and one had cracked 
reflectors. Brakes on one truck were 
“very slack.” Front brakes of an- 
other were disconnected. Two had 
tires badly worn. Four had coupling 
devices not in good condition. Wind- 
shield wiper wasn’t working on one; 
and rearview mirror loose on an- 
other. All horns were working. One 
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windshield was cracked. Five had 
no spare light bulb; one had spares 
locked up, no key. Five had no spare 
fuses. Three had no fire extinguish- 
ers; and 6 were not properly filled. 
One had no fuses, and 2 were short 
of required number. One was short 
on flags. Two drivers had no time- 
record logs, 3 had defective logs, and 
4 didn’t have required 30-days cop- 
ies. One was “doubtful” in daily 
hours compliance ; and one in weekly 
compliance. Two drivers were in 
violation of weekly hours limit; and 
2 had not complied with physical ex- 
amination rule. One truck had very 
bad light connections; 2 had very 
poor lubrication. 


T is probable that this road in- 
I spection could not be considered 
typical or average for the for-hire 
motor freighting industry as a whole. 
First, because it was a mid-afternoon 
inspection of inbound traffic near a 
large terminal city; and, in contrast, 
the great bulk of heavy motor 
freighting by common and contract 
carriers is at night. Also, the oper- 
ators of common and contract car- 
rier fleets have been under I.C.C. 
safety regulation for nearly a year; 
and most of them have learned that it 
is good management business, and 
indeed a necessity in operating econ- 
omy, to give minute attention to the 
safety equipment of their vehicles. It 
should be said also, as related to pri- 
vate carriers, that the vast majority 
of the operators of the important 
private fleets of the country are to- 
day giving careful attention to the 
safety maintenance of their vehicles, 
simply because they also know that 
it is good operating efficiency so 
to do. 

But the I.C.C. safety inspection 
which we have described does prove 
— and all other like I.C.C. safety 
inspections that the writer knows 
anything about — that there are on 
our highways today a great many un- 
safe and menacing trucks. They rep- 
resent a part of the highway hazard 
which all truck drivers must face. 
These unsafe trucks also are supple- 
mented by the hazard from many pas- 
senger cars found today on our high- 
ways. The latest statistics of the 
National Safety Council are highly 
complimentary to the trucking indus- 
try as a whole. They show that since 
1927 fatal accidents involving truck- 
ing vehicles on our streets and high- 
ways have decreased by 29 per cent; 
and bus accidents are down 50 per 
cent. But during the same period 
fatal accidents involving passenger 
cars have increased by 18 per cent. 
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The hazard to highway trucks is 
further emphasized by the fact that 
since 1924 traffic deaths in “rural 
areas” have increased by 130 per 
cent — but traffic deaths in cities 
have been so controlled, through edu- 
cation and improved regulation, that 
they have increased only one per cent. 


There are several probable causes 
of this large increase in accidents to 
private cars on rural highways. They 
may include more drinking drivers, 
more traffic congestion, and much 
greater average speed. The average 
city driver, held down by city speed 
restrictions being more generally en- 
forced, wants to “cut loose” out on 
a rural highway. This of course adds 
to the hazards of all truck drivers. 
And it really is forcing safety-trained 
truck drivers to drive more and more 
carefully. Such drivers are gradually 
earning the title of “the gentlemen 
of the highway.” This isn’t because 
of their natural human driving incli- 
nations, but because they are being 
trained and forced to it by the very 
nature of their every-day job, plus 
the increasing hazards they are 
obliged to face. The units of equip- 
ment they handle are becoming stead- 
ily larger and more costly, and the 
cargoes steadily more valuable. They 
absolutely must learn to drive more 
and more carefully to hold their jobs, 
to enable their Fleet Boss to continue 
to get adequate cargo and equipment 
insurance, and to help him possibly 
to earn a lower insurance rating 
through improving fleet accident ex- 
perience. 

These truck drivers, these “gentle- 
men of the highway,” constantly must 
face reckless drivers of speeding pas- 
senger cars. Many such reckless 
drivers really are taking advantage 
of the known safe driving habits of 
the average truck driver on the larger 
motor freight outfits. That is, it is 
the habit of many reckless passenger 
car drivers to take added driving 
chances themselves, and then trust 
to the truck drivers along the way 
“to help them get through.” To help 
them escape safely from tight spots, 
many of which most certainly should 
result in accidents, if the truck driv- 
ers should insist on their natural 
“highway rights” and drive as reck- 
lessly as these foolish passenger car 
drivers are driving. 

This situation has lead to the de- 
velopment, during the past few years, 
of a new safety driving technique for 
truck drivers. It usually is called “de- 
fensive driving.” It was nicely sum- 


med up by one of the speakers at 
the recent Annual Safety Congress 
— the Safety Director of a large 
fleet who has figures to prove that 





his Company is getting back $4.00 
in savings for every $1.00 they are 
spending in their original accident 
control program. The Safety Direc- 
tor has four “must” rules for his 
drivers: 

1. Always keep an area of safety 
— in front, behind, on both sides. 

2. Always drive at safe speed — 
based on road surface, visibility, traf- 
fic. 

3. Never insist on the right- of- 
way. 

4. Assume that all other drivers 
are either fools, or deaf, dumb and 
blind. 

There will be increasing need of 
this new technique of “defensive driv- 
ing” as our national highways _ be- 
come more and more congested, be- 
cause of the multiplication of traffic 
to be expected as our National War 
Ikmergency program begins to speed 
up. 
This new traffic emergency situ- 
ation was brought out into the open 
at the Annual Safety Congress by a 
featured talk by H. H. Kelly, Direc- 
tor of Department of Safety, I.C.C. 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, and also a 
Vice-Chairman of the Commercial 
Vehicle Section of the National Safe- 
ty Council. He believes that if war 
should come, we would be obliged in 
the United States to exert new pres- 
sure toward the safety and efficiency 
of motor vehicles on our highways. 
He mentioned the advance prepara- 
tions now being made by the Federal 
Government, though he confessed that 
there had been much previous slack- 
ness. lor instance, of the 88 Federal 
fleets with about 200,000 operating 
trucks, only 8 of these fleets had been 
keeping accident records. But now 
there has been organized a [Federal 
interdepartmental automotive com- 
mittee to develop and exchange safe- 
ty operating methods. 

As an example of what a Federal 
agency might do, several of the speak- 
ers during the Safety Congress ses- 
sions incidentally mentioned the good 
driving training, and also the train- 
ing in highway first-aid which had 
been received by the several young 
men trained in truck driving whom 
they had hired from government 
C.C.C. camps. 

It was also emphasized during the 
Congress that too much should not 
be expected in the safety education 
of the trucking industry from all of 
the routine highway safety inspec- 
tions of trucks which can be made 
by the I.C.C. Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers. This is because there will be 
comparatively few of these inspec- 
tions, due to the lack of enforcement 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Trend of Auto Policy Forms 


An Address 
By J. M. SWEITZER 


GENERAL COUNSEL, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Before the annual meeting of the International 
Assn. of Insurance Counsel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 


NY discussion of a “trend” nec- 
A essitates some consideration of 
a background of previous de- 
velopments. Much has been said of 
the development of casualty insur- 
ance on the basis of single line cov- 
erages, but it needs emphasis be- 
cause of the effect it has had on the 
present situation. When a hazard 
became sufficiently troublesome and 
called for insurance protection, a new 
line of insurance was developed, in- 
cluding in many instances a new 
specializing company and almost in- 
variably a new method of rating. 
Occasionally a newly recognized 
hazard was not sufficiently important 
to be put in a separate coverage, and 
protection was afforded by an en- 
dorsement on an existing division. 
In the development of these separate 
lines of insurance, companies were 
careful to set out their coverage in 
narrow and specific language. It was 
their desire to word their insuring 
agreements in such a way as to pre- 
vent any doubling up with some 
other form. Frequently, it -was not 
possible to accomplish this division 
by means of the insuring agreements 
alone, and exclusions were added to 
make sure that companies would not 
be required to go beyond a well-de- 
fined border. If, within a hazard cov- 
ered, an unusual exposure developed, 
the companies promptly added an- 
other exclusion eliminating that ex- 
posure if they considered it uninsur- 
able, or made coverage for it con- 
tingent upon notice to the company 
of the existence of such a hazard 
and an agreement to pay an addi- 
tional premium. Co-ordination of 
coverages was lacking, and frequent- 
ly the insured found himself in no 
man’s land with an entire lack of 
coverage or a dispute between car- 
riers as to who was responsible for 
a loss. The primary evil of this 
method of underwriting was the nec- 
essity on the part of the insured to 
select coverages that he thought 
were necessary. His decision was 
based on what he considered the 
most probable hazard and on his 
ability and willingness to pay pre- 
mium. Insurance costs were con- 
trolled by the elimination of cover- 
ages. By this method the experience 
of the companies was narrowed to 


the most hazardous operations which 
consequently resulted in an increased 
cost. 

Rate making, which is so funda- 
mental to sound insurance and the 
preservation of the companies, was 
based on nearly as many methods as 
there were coverages. In the casu- 
alty field we used receipts, amount 
of sales, cost of operations per- 
formed, number and type of auto- 
mobiles, number of employees in the 
various classes, and other numerous 
variations and exceptions. Safe- 
guards in rate making became 
stumbling blocks for further develop- 
ment. Well-defined theories could 
not be combined with others to pro- 
mote the extension and blending to- 
gether of coverages. 

With this background of policy 
forms and rates the companies be- 
came aware of a public demand for 
different methods of underwriting 
and for the broadening and co-ordi- 
nation of coverages. The plans that 
are now in the process of develop- 
ment reflect the ingenuity and far- 
sightedness of American business. 

Perhaps before discussing what 
has taken place, it might be well to- 
digress long enough to point out 
some of the things that created the 
public demand for more and broader 
insurance coverages. It had its be- 
ginning with what is now being 
called the “social era.” This era not 
only brought social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, and old age pen- 
sions, but created substantial changes 
in the obligation of industry to in- 
jured people. The legal liability of 
the 1920’s has been expanded to an 
entirely different liability at the pres- 
ent time. Some of this change has 
been brought about by statutory en- 
actments broadening the field of lia- 
bility. Court decisions have extended 
the common law to create new, and 
to expand recognized, hazards. A 
change in the interpretation of the 
law with respect to warranties and 
the elimination of the necessity of 
privity in some cases has greatly in- 
creased the liability for the sale of 
products. It is no longer possible to 
have work done by an independent 
contractor with the view that no re- 
sponsibility will attach to the owner 
or principal. In fact, one court has 
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said that the rule of immunity to lia- 
bility where work is done by a con- 
tractor is “important only as a pre- 
amble to the catalog of its excep- 
tions.” Contractors who felt that 
their obligations to the public ceased 
when they had completed a building 
and turned it over to the owner found 
that they were mistaken. The Min- 
nesota court (Murphy v. Barlow 
Realty Co., 289 N. W. 563) had no 
difficulty in holding a contractor re- 
sponsible for an accident occurring 
after the completion of work and 
after it had been accepted by the 
owner. The Public attitude toward 
business has changed and claim con- 
sciousness has developed rapidly. 
Juries feel this change and reflect 
it in the amount and nature of their 
decisions. With the increase in legal 
liability has come the attempt on the 
part of business to shift responsibility 
to another by imposing contractual 
obligations. This device, invented by 
the railroads in connection with their 
sidetrack agreements, has now ex- 
tended to many construction con- 
tracts, purchase orders, leases, and 
elevator maintenance contracts. Fre- 
quently, it is not a matter of shifting 
responsibility, but of creating an en- 
tirely new obligation beyond that im- 
posed by law. The personal liability 
of individuals for claims arising 
around their homes or for claims 
while they are engaged in sports and 
other activities has increased tre- 
mendously and the insurance buying 
public has become aware of these 
hazards. With all of these changing 
liabilities, it was not unusual that 
the public should become interested 
in the insurance that was being af- 
forded to relieve them of their in- 
creasing responsibilities. It is the 
tremendous increase in the demand 
for new and broader coverages that 
has to a large extent brought about 
a substantial change in the trend of 
casualty insurance. 


HE first steps in the process of 

changing coverage necessarily 
came in the individual lines and rat- 
ing rules with respect thereto. One 
of the first was the standardization 
of the automobile policy. A chaotic 
condition existed with respect to the 
coverages afforded under various 
automobile policies. Companies were 
confronted with the possibility of 
state regulation, and a committee was 
formed composed of members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Su- 
rety Underwriters and of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance. As a result of 
the effort of that joint committee the 
first standard automobile policy was 
released in May of 1935. The first 
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form represented substantial improve- 
ments over the policies being used by 
many of the companies, and it stated 
in better language what was intended. 
Since that time the joint forms com- 
mittee has made revisions in May, 
1939, and May, 1940. Substantial 
improvements have been made and 
sources of controversy eliminated. 
Exclusions such as those with respect 
to demonstrating and testing and 
using the car in races or speed tests 
and those with respect to age have 
been eliminated or broadened. The 
definition of “commercial” has been 
changed to include the pleasure use 
of a commercial vehicle, and the re- 
striction with respect to the number 
of passengers has been eliminated. 
Drive other cars coverage, which is 
so essential to automobile protection 
which was purchased by very few in- 
sureds, has been included in the pol- 
icy at no additional charge. The de- 
velopment of medical payments cov- 
erage is a new and important step 
in the new trend. This new coverage 
providing for the payment of medical 
and hospital benefits to guests in the 
automobile, regardless of fault, is 
finding a substantial market. With 
this coverage it is no longer neces- 
sary for the insured to collude with 
a guest in order to make a recovery 
possible. It is especially desirable in 
states having guest statutes where 
the owner might feel a moral respon- 
sibility although there may be no 
legal responsibility. This coverage 
indicates that the insurance compa- 
nies recognize changing attitudes and 
that they are equipped and ready to 
handle coverage on the basis of any 
changes that might be made in the 
theory of legal liability. In the field 
of automobile property coverages, 
divisions of insurance have been com- 
bined to give what is now called 
comprehensive coverage. Forms af- 
fording automobile property cover- 
ages have been revised to state in 
clearer language what is intended. 
Unnecessary restrictions have been 
eliminated. Without doubt, the chang- 
ing needs and public demands in the 
field of automobile insurance have 
been recognized and met to a large 
extent and will continue to be im- 
proved as the joint forms committee 
continues its work. 

In the separate lines making up 
the field of general liability, substan- 
tial improvements have been made in 
underwriting rules and procedure 
and the forms that express those 
coverages. The owners, landlords, 
and tenants policy has been extended 
to cover additional buildings and lo- 
cations. Classifications have been ex- 
panded to include demonstration and 
installation. Pick-up and delivery 
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operations are being covered under 
both the O. L. and T. and the M. 
and C. policies. Property damage 
exclusions have been substantially 
eliminated. Coverage for property 
damage resulting from explosions of 
boilers and other receptacles under 
pressure is being afforded. Damage 
to the property of employees does 
not now fall on the shoulders of the 
insured. Coverage for officers and 
partners is extended without charge. 


EW developments have taken 

place in the field of the pro- 
tective or contingent coverages. Su- 
pervision may now be exercised by 
the insured without affecting the cov- 
erage afforded. A new coverage has 
been developed to take care of com- 
pleted operations. The finished work 
of contractors, while somewhat in the 
nature of products liability, did not 
come within that coverage. Within 
the past two months the entirely new 
coverage of principals’ protective lia- 
bility has been developed. That form, 
in two divisions, protects the insured 
for his liability to independent con- 
tractors and for independent contrac- 
tors. It does not conflict with work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 
can only be written where that cov- 
erage has been purchased. It takes 
care of the situation where the in- 
sured has a group of employees who 
appear to be independent contrac- 
tors, but who, in case of injury, 
might be held to be employees. In 
the past, workmen’s compensation 
carriers have been faced with the 
necessity of either collecting work- 
men’s compensation premium or 
eliminating coverage for the group. 
In states where the elimination of 
coverage was impossible, reimburse- 
ment agreements were quite frequent- 
ly obtained from the ‘insured. This 
new principals’ protective coverage 
eliminates this controversial point and 
affords the protection that is needed. 
If the insured is required to reim- 
burse the compensation carrier, he is 
in turn indemnified by the protective 
policy. It protects against employers’ 
liability in suits brought by independ- 
ent contractors or their employees 
because of injuries. Coverage for 
independent contractors is not af- 
forded under the ordinary public lia- 
bility policy, and this form covers 
the liability of the insured for such 
activities. I mention this policy pri- 
marily to indicate that when a con- 
troversial situation developed between 
the carriers and the insured, the com- 
panies found a method to remove it. 
The probability is that this is an 
intermediate step and that the further 
development will be that the em- 





ployers’ liability portion will be 
shifted to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion field and the protective to the 
general liability. Much has been said 
in favor of eliminating all protective 
forms and affording that insurance 
under a policy covering the regular 
operations. This is a logical step and 
one that will further clarify cover- 
ages. 

These changes and the broadening 
of the several lines have been im- 
mensely beneficial to the insured, but 
have fallen short of meeting public 
demand. To have what approaches 
complete protection, the insured had 
to have a number of policies and a 
maze of endorsements. To overcome 
a substantial portion of this difficulty 
the schedule policy has been and is 
being developed. The term “sched- 
ule policy” has become recognized as 
one including a number of separate 
coverages in one policy form. The 
companies and committees of the bu- 
reaus have worked for a number of 
months on the development of sched- 
ule policies. While not standard, a 
rather common form in the field of 
general liability is a schedule policy 
including coverage for premises and 
outside business operations, eleva- 
tors, products and completed opera- 
tions, teams, operations of independ- 
ent contractors, and specific contrac- 
tual liability. By specific contractual 
is meant contracts set forth in the 
declarations. This scheduled policy 
may be drafted in three separate 
forms, one to fit the needs of the 
contracting risk, the second for the 
manufacturer, and the third for risks 
where the hazard is primarily that 
of premises. It is possible, however, 
to have one form adapted for the use 
of all three groups. That policy 
would contain certain exclusions not 
applicable to all. It would be neces- 
sary to endorse coverage either on 
or off in order to comply with manual 
rules. 

e@e°@ 


O obtain as complete automo- 

bile coverage as is now being 
afforded, it has been necessary to en- 
dorse the basic automobile policy 
with a number of endorsements. The 
most common of these are the non- 
ownership, hired cars, fleet plan, and 
independent contractors. After con- 
siderable work on the part of the 
same joint forms committee that de- 
vised and handled revisions in the 
standard basic form, a new sched- 
uled automobile policy has just been 
released to the companies. That pol- 
icy, in three divisions of coverage, 
affords protection for owned auto- 
mobiles, hired automobiles, and non- 
owned automobiles. The usual om- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The loss ratio on livestock is higher on mortgaged than on non-mortgaged farms. 


The Mortgaged Farm 


An Address 
By PROF. WHITON POWELL 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Before the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1940. 


IRE loss rates on farms in the 

East have been high in relation 

to those in other parts of the 
country. The loss rates of farmers’ 
mutual companies in New York 
State reached nearly $4 per thou- 
sand in 1932 and 1933 and have av- 
eraged approximately $3 per thou- 
sand since 1935. The premium rates 
of stock companies for farm risks 
have been much higher than these 
figures. The average insurance ex- 
pense of farms studied by the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
has increased from $11 during 1910- 
14 to $41 during 1933-37. These 
facts led to a study by the College 
to discover the characteristics of 
farms on which fire losses have been 
most severe. 

One of the first discoveries was 
that fire loss rates fluctuate from time 
to time in inverse relation to farm 
prosperity. This is illustrated by the 
accompanying chart, which compares 
the average fire loss rate of mutual 
companies in New York State with 
the average labor income earned on 
a group of farms keeping accounts in 
cooperation with the College. The 
labor income figure shown for each 
year is the average of that year and 


the two preceding years. Fire losses 


- have tended to be low when labor in- 


comes were high, and fire losses have 
been high when the labor income fig- 
ures were low. Apparently the profi- 
tableness of farming during the cur- 
rent and preceding two years has 
been an important influence on the 
extent of fire losses each year. 

This relationship between farm 
prosperity and fire loss rates sug- 
gests that fluctuations in economic 
pressure on farmers accounts for a 
substantial part of the fluctuations in 
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fire loss rates. If so, it might logi- 
cally be expected that differences in 
economic pressure between farms 
might also account for differences in 
loss rates between different groups 
of farms. Accordingly, differences in 
the characteristics of farms which re- 
flect economic pressure or prosperity 
might be expected to be associated 
with differences in fire loss rates be- 
tween groups of farms. One such 
characteristic is the existence of 
mortgage indebtedness against a 
farm. In the following paragraphs 
are presented some data and conclu- 
sions concerning the relation of mort- 
gage indebtedness to fire loss rates. 
The following data are based on 
an analysis of fire losses on about 
14,000 insured farms in New York 
State during the years 1934 to 1938. 
Counting each farm insured for a 
year as a risk, there were about 
55,000 risks. Losses on these risks 
occurred 1,315 times, or at the rate 
of 24 per 1000 risks. The character- 
istics of the total number of risks 
were inferred by tabulating those of 
a ten per cent random sample. The 
characteristics of all farms where 
losses occurred were tabulated. 
Before examining the relationship 
of mortgage indebtedness to fire loss 
rates, it is necessary to recognize 
differences in loss rates between dif- 
ferent kinds of farm property (table 
1). The average loss rate on dwel- 
lings and household goods was $2.67 
per thousand, compared to a loss rate 
on barns, produce and machinery of 
over $4, and on livestock of slightly 
less than $1. Although the figures 
are not shown, the contents of dwel- 
lings and barns suffered about the 
same loss rates as the buildings 
which housed them. It is commonly 
recognized among insurance men that 
barns present a greater fire hazard 
than do dwellings and that livestock 
are a relatively safe risk. Some farm- 
ers’ fire insurance companies already 
recognize these djfferences in their 
assessment rates. Apparently more 
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FIRE LOSSES AND LABOR INCOME. 
Fire losses tend to run opposite to the trend in labor income. 
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TABLE 1. RELATION OF KIND OF PROPERTY TO TABLE 4. CHARACTERISTICS OF MORTGAGED 
LOSS RATES AND NON-MORTGAGED FARMS 
Insurance Total Loss rate Per cent of farms with characteristics 
at risk losses per $1000 Mortgaged Non-mortgaged 
Dwellings and contents...... $115,396,000 $307,990 $2.67 Characteristics farms farms 
Barns and contents.......... 114,255,000 465,160 4.07 Rods on barn: Present 33 36 
BU iv ww cease vnens cos 26,663,000 26,130 98 Absent 67 64 
A MAGEE sic ccccnivieas $256,314,000 $799,280 $3.12 Road: Hard 58 61 
,” a i Pe dd aa ge Dirt 42 39 
TABLE 2. ee TGAGE TO Telephone: Seseunt 40 43 
All Dwellings & Barns & ——_Live- een a. = 
insurance contents contents stock ights : K “i an y 36 40 
Mortgaged farms....... $4.04 $3.18 $5.66 $1.06 Oth _— 2 3 
Non-mortgaged farms.. 2.26 2.23 2.59 89 a, Excellent 6 1 
pat oc ) . J 
eer $1.78 $0.95 $3.07 $0.17 Good 68 70 
TABLE 3. SIZE AND FINANCIAL CONDITION OF be Fair and poor 24 19 
FARMS WITH AND WITHOUT MORTGAGES Tenancy : Owner 91 87 
Item Tenant 9 13 
NMR oo aaah sacha neha eteeelewae wets voneue 13 12 cae eee 2 a . 
DN eet escta hte eis ack anaes we cell 119 115 TABLE 5. FREQUENCY OF FIRE LOSSES ON 
NON era LaeRe ii: $7,281 $7,421 MORTGAGED AND NON-MORTGAGED FARMS 
PS URIEOUNND oie) dacada daca nectee en $4,451 $4,526 Fires per 1000 risks on 
Per cent of value insured............... 61 61 Kind of Mortgaged Non-mortgaged 
ee BE ree eee Ce ome $3,102 ater property farms farms 
Per cent of value mortgaged............ 43 ota MIN, or < , okcrs-ssc:S oe ae eae 14 12 
Per cent of mortgage insured............ 143 waka MB So ihc ete tne ee ee 9 6 








companies should do so. 

The largest and most persistent 
differences in loss rates found in 
this study occurred between farms 
which were mortgaged and those 
which were not (table 2). There 
was a difference in loss rates of 
nearly one dollar on dwellings, and 
of over three dollars on barns, in 
favor of farms without mortgages. 
There was even a higher loss rate 
on livestock on mortgaged farms. Are 
these differences in loss rates really 
due to the existence of mortgage in- 
debtedness, and not to other charac- 
teristics which chance to be associ- 
ated with it? 

eee 


HE mortgaged farms were close- 

ly comparable in size to those 
without mortgages (table 3). Both 
groups of farms had approximately 
the same acreage and the same aver- 
age value. They also carried ap- 
proximately the same number of 
cows per farm, which is an important 
measure of size of farm business in 
a dairying state such as New York. 
The two groups were also insured 
for comparable proportions of their 
estimated value, both groups aver- 
aging 61% of their total value. Since 


Likewise, there were very slight dif- 
ferences with respect to roads, tele- 
phones, lights, condition of house, 
and tenancy. A slightly smaller pro- 
portion of the mortgaged farms were 
operated by tenants, and a slightly 
larger proportion of them had elec- 
tric lights. On the other hand, a 
slightly larger proportion of the non- 
mortgaged farms were on hard roads, 
with telephones and with houses in 
excellent condition. Some 15 or 20 
other characteristics of these farms 
showed even smaller differences than 
those which are here tabulated. It 
seems safe to conclude that a very 
small proportion — if any — of the 
differences in loss rates may be at- 
tributed to the differences in these 
characteristics. 

The higher loss rates on mortgaged 
farms were due in part to greater 
frequency of fires (table 5). The 
dwellings on mortgaged farms suf- 
fered fourteen fires per thousand 
risks, while fires occurred on non- 
mortgaged farms only twelve times 
per thousand risks. Fires occurred 
less frequently in the barns than in 


the dwellings, but the difference as- 
sociated with mortgages was even 
greater. Only six barn fires occurred 
on non-mortgaged farms per thou- 
sand risks, compared to nine on mort- 
gaged farms. In other words, risk of 
fire was 50% greater in the barns on 
mortgaged farms. 

In addition to greater frequency on 
mortgaged farms, a greater propor- 
iin of fires involved serious losses 
(table 6). Compared to barn fires, 
dwelling fires usually caused less 
damage. More than half the dwel- 
ling fires on both classes of farms in- 
volved damage of less than one hun- 
dred dollars. Among the mortgaged 
farms, 39% exceeded that amount, 
compared to 29% of the fires on farm 
dwellings owned free and clear. The 
dwelling fires on mortgaged farms 
also included a greater proportion 
with damage above $1000 than on 
the non-mortgaged farms. In _ the 
case of barn fires, the difference was 
extremely marked. On mortgaged 
farms 45% of the barn fires caused 
losses in excess of $1000, compared 
to only 26% on _ non-mortgaged 
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closely comparable in other charac- 
teristics, some of which are common- 
ly thought to have an influence on 
the fire hazard (table 4). Among 
mortgaged farms, 33% had lightning 
rods on the barns, compared to 36% 
among the non-mortgaged group. 
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farms. The extremely high average 
loss rate on mortgaged barns is at- 
tributable in large part to the large 
proportion of cases involving serious 
damage. 

eee 


N addition to greater frequency 
[ and larger losses, the barn fires 
on mortgaged farms were accompa- 
nied by more frequent losses on the 
contents (table 7). About one of 
every three losses on mortgaged 
barns involved also a loss on pro- 
duce and machinery. In contrast, only 
one-quarter of the losses on non- 
mortgaged farms involved produce 
and only 15% involved machinery. 
Livestock was less often involved in 
either case, but the risk of loss on 
livestock in barn fires on mortgaged 
farms was double that on farms 
owned free and clear. Apparently 
the livestock were twice as likely to 
be caught in a burning barn when 
the farm on which the fire occurred 
was mortgaged. 

This study of loss rates has led to 
the following suggestions: 

(1) A fair division of the cost of 
fire insurance among farmers in 
New York State requires recog- 
nition of the excess risk involved 
in insuring mortgaged property. 

(2) One method of recognition 
would be to insure only non- 
mortgaged farms; but these con- 
stitute barely one-half of the 
total. : 

(3) Another method would be to set 
much higher standards in the se- 
lection of mortgaged risks than 
in the selection of others; but 
this would be only partly effec- 
tive, because no characteristic 
has been found which selects 
mortgaged barns with a low loss 
rate. 

(4) Since so many farms are mort- 
gaged, and since the differences 
cannot be entirely eliminated by 
selection, New York companies 
should consider levying lower 
assessment rates on non-mort- 
gaged than on mortgaged prop- 
erty. 

In both underwriting and rat- 

ing, New York companies may 

well recognize other character- 
istics of farms which this study 
of past experience has shown to 
be associated with loss rates. 

These will be discussed in a bul- 

letin planned for early publica- 

tion by the New York State 

College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 

New York. 

(6) In other States, as well as 
New York, farm fire insurance 
companies may well plan to ac- 
cumulate more detailed informa- 
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tion about the farms they insure, 
in order to identify the charac- 
teristics associated with high loss 
rates. 





Highway Trucks 


(Continued from page 14) 
funds which are available, and the 
lack of inspectors. Also because of 
the immensity of the national en- 
forcement job, including as it does 
the recent addition of the several 
millions of private vehicles to the 
scope of the I.C.C. safety supervi- 
sion. 
ee @ 

NE of the most positive and im- 
QO mediate values to be expected 
from the I.C.C. safety supervision of 
all motor trucks in interstate com- 
merce will be through the distribu- 
tion of many thousands of booklet 
reprints of the I.C.C. safety equip- 
ment regulations. The circulation of 
these booklets is being aided by many 
groups which are making their own 
reprints. These include local and na- 
tional safety groups, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., repre- 
senting about 50 local district groups 
of motor freight operators, and na- 
tional insurance organizations. 

There was lively discussion at the 
Congress as to whether an individual 
fleet operator can be held legally re- 
sponsible for the failure of his drivers 
to observe the I.C.C. safety regula- 
tions, assuming that he has properly 
equipped his trucks and has made 
honest effort to train his drivers and 
also has made available for their use 
all of the safety accessories for his 
truck that the driver is supposed to 
know about and watch. The consen- 
sus was that, under present interpre- 
tations of the I.C.C. safety regula- 
tions, the fleet operator definitely is 
responsible. Hence it is up to him 
to see that his driver both know 
about and consistently observe these 
regulations. 

Much attention also was given at 
the Congress sessions to the use of 
various kinds of safety accessories 
which are of value both for the oper- 
ating of the truck and for its protec- 
tion against accident hazard; for the 
safety of the driver; and to protect 
the truck cargo. It was related that 
one progressive operator of a com- 
mon carrier fleet had equipped all of 
his trucks with safety fuel tanks to 
lessen the fire hazard to the cargo 
of a truck in case of a highway over- 
turn or crash; and then he had made 
a good selling point of this extra fine 
protection, in soliciting motor freight 
from shippers. Such protective fuel 
tanks are made of specially strong 
materials to resist crash; they are 
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made spillproof in case of any sort 
of upset; and they are made non-ex- 
plosive through automatically shut- 
ting off any gasoline leakage, in case 
of broken fuel connections. 

Numerous other vehicle accessories 
to promote more efficient and more 
safe driving were discussed. There is 
a new device which flashes a warning 
light when the driver goes beyond a 
set maximum speed, and if this maxi- 
mum is greatly exceeded a gong will 
sound. Also there is a new automa- 
tic time recorder, to be placed sealed 
on a truck, which combines with a 
vibrating needle to indicate all vari- 
ations of speed from standing and 
slow to excessively high speed, re- 
cording a complete time and motion 
story of the truck during a road trip. 
Another new device developed by an 
operator for his own fleet consists of 
a simple vacuum gauge to be 
mounted on the instrument board in 
full view of the driver. The instru- 
ment is so arranged that it will show 
him whether he is depressing his ac- 
celerator more than is necessary to 
gain momentum and to attain the 
best operating efficiency. Thus it 
promotes more careful driving and 
is reported also to save considerable 
fuel. 

Many drivers are being told by 
their employers that they need never 
start out with a truck which they be- 
lieve not in good safe operating con- 
dition. That is, they are being taught 
to refuse to drive such a truck. Many 
good drivers also refuse, on their own 
personal initiative, to drive a truck- 
trailer outfit which is without a good 
left-hand and also a good right-hand 
rear view mirror. To promote the 
more habitual use of such mirrors, 
and greater general caution, many 
fleet opérators have a rule that driv- 
ers will be held personally responsi- 
ble for all backing accidents. One 
fleet manager, after installing both 
left-hand and right-hand rear view 
mirrors, reduced his fleet accidents 
by 40 per cent within three months. 

ee @ 

NE controversial subject among 

operators is whether drivers 
should smoke while driving. Most 
operators will frankly admit that they 
themselves smoke ; and it is generally 
assumed that an operator probably 
couldn’t prevent his drivers from 
smoking even though he should adopt 
a non-smoking rule. So the general 
trend seems to be to concentrate 
rather on safety habits in smoking 
while driving. That is, never strike 
matches while in motion ; never throw 
out lighted butts that might be sucked 
up into the truck mechanism; or why 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The direct and indirect money damage caused by ravaging forest fires 


such as the one pictured above, is appalling. 


FACTS ABOUT FOREST FIRES 


By C. E. RANDALL 


UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


| Be 2 year an enemy attacked 
the United States as it has re- 
peatedly done for the past three hun- 
dred years. It killed citizens, and 
plundered them of millions of dollars. 
It swept over an area as large as all 
of the New England States com- 
bined. And last year, as has been the 
case in the last three hundred years, 
the people of the United States did 
nothing about it. 


The enemy is forest fire. Last year 
212,000 forest fires burned 30% mil- 
lion acres of land, causing direct 
money damage of 40 million dollars. 
In addition, great losses were suffered 
in watershed protection, wild life, rec- 
reation values, and potential timber 
production, but these cannot be esti- 
mated in money terms. 


The U. S. Forest Service has al- 
ready set up a defense and initiated 
a protective system against fire on 
its 176 million acres of national for- 
est land. As a result, the area burned 
on government-owned land averages 
only 0.2 per cent of the total area. 
Forest fire losses on the national for- 
ests have been reduced from a high 
of over 25,000 acres burned per mil- 
lion acres protected in 1910, to a low 
of 556 acres per million protected in 
1937. These victories are due mainly 


to organized and systematic protec- 
tion systems and improved facilities, 
and they can be extended as facilities 
and man-power are increased. Equal- 
ly good results have been achieved 
by many of the states on areas of 
state and private forest land where 
they have been able to set up or- 
ganized protection. 


But there is still inadequate or no 
protection at all on most of the for- 
est land of this country. Forest land 
which is without protection has been 
devastated and burned over to the ex- 
tent of 10 instead of 0.2 per cent of 
its total area, a loss 50 times greater 
than that suffered on protected areas. 
What this situation actually amounts 
to is that unprotected forest land is 
virtually handed over to its enemy, 
fire, without a struggle. Any kind of 
forest management is wasted effort 
without adequate fire protection. 


Under the Clarke-McNary Act of 
1924 the Forest Service cooperates 
with the states and with private own- 
ers of forest land in fire prevention 
and suppression. This Act authorizes 
an annual federal contribution of two 
and a half million dollars for the co- 
operative program — but the full 
amount has never been appropriated. 





“A conservative estimate for ade- 
quate protection on all private and 
state lands needing it is $18,500,- 
000”, said Earle H. Clapp, acting 
chief of the Forest Service at hear- 
ings of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Forestry conducted in 
Washington at the beginning of this 
year. The committee was appointed 
on recommendation of the President 
in 1938 to study national forestry 
problems and to make recommenda- 
tions for their solution. Because of 
financial inability of the states to 
carry the entire load, Mr. Clapp rec- 
ommended a federal authorization of 
$9,000,000 instead of the existing 
authorization of $2,500,000. 


Besides preventive measures, an 
adequate forest fire protection sys- 
tem involves building and manning 
sufficient lookout towers; installing 
and maintaining telephone lines and 
radio equipment; constructing and 
keeping up roads, trails, and landing 
fields; and providing tools, modern 
equipment, and supplies so that or- 
ganized suppression crews can attack 
fire without delay. A fire weather 
forecast service is also needed to 
furnish accurate localized forecasts 
suited to the needs of the protection 
agencies. Such a weather forecasting 
service would have been invaluable 
last year in the Northern Rocky 
Mountain region where electrical 
storms set over 700 fires within a 
few hours on national forest lands 
alone. 


Something must be done about this 
forest fire situation, you say? Yes, 
but your help will be needed. There 
are many ways in which you can be 
of assistance in forest fire prevention. 
You can help most by exercising care 
with fire in the woods and using your 
influence to make others careful also. 
You can promptly report to the near- 
est ranger or forest fire warden any 
fire that you have seen or heard of. 
You can assist whenever your serv- 
ices are needed in the suppression of 
fire. And you can support the public 
and private agencies in their efforts 
to obtain facilities and personnel with 
which to provide adequate protection 
for the forests. 


When enough people have suffered 
sufficiently to arouse their ire, there 
is usually action. Enough people 


have suffered in this case, but for 
many of them the effects are not im- 
mediately realized. They are not yet 
fighting mad. In many cases, nothing 
short of war will awaken people to 
the fact that they must fight. Then, 
let’s go to war with forest fires! 
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Insurance Democracy at Work 


Excerpt From an Address 
By E. W. SAWYER 
ATTORNEY, NATIONAL BUREAU OF CASUALTY 
AND SURETY UNDERWRITERS 
Before the 45th annual convention of the National 
Assn. of Insurance Agents, Buffalo, New York, 
September 18, 1940. 


N his speech at the recent meeting 
l of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, at Buffalo, 
New York, after giving the back- 
ground of the developmental stages of 
the public call for comprehensive 
automobile insurance coverage, Judge 
Sawyer summarized the principles 
agreed upon by the New York De- 
partment and the leading carriers as 
a basis for such a policy. He said: 
All companies licensed in New 
York have agreed with the Insurance 
Department upon certain principles 
as a basis for approval of compre- 
hensive liability insurance. Stand- 
ard provisions for comprehensive 
automobile liability policies have been 
adopted as a part of the national 
program and will soon be made pub- 
lic. At the request of the Insurance 
Department standard provisions for 
a comprehensive general liability pol- 
icy for use in New York have been 
prepared but not yet adopted. Both 
of these policies incorporate the 
principles agreed upon. It is probable 
that the same principles will be fol- 
lowed in other states where rate-con- 
trol exists. 


Time will not permit a detailed 
analysis of the principles agreed upon 
in New York, nor is such an anal- 
ysis necessary for our present pur- 
poses. It will suffice to group the 
principles in three classes: (1) Prin- 
ciples which state practices now gen- 
erally in use in the open states; 
(2) Principles peculiar to New York 
but which are matters of company 
administration rather than of sub- 
stantive difference in coverage or 
practice; and (3) Principles pecu- 
liar to New York which are matters 
of substance. 

Illustrative of principles now in 
general use are those which permit 
election by the insured of contrac- 
tual liability, products liability and 
property damage liability insurance, 
and which permit no election of other 
exposures. Such principles present 
no differences in coverage or prac- 
tice and serve only to recapitulate the 
solutions of problems of integration 
which I have already mentioned. 

Principles which are matters of 
company administration include the 
principle that automobile liability 
and general liability may not be com- 


bined in one comprehensive policy, 
and the principle governing the treat- 
ment of outstanding insurance. Such 
principles are not inconsistent with 
differing administrative practice in 
other states. 

In the class which I have desig- 
nated as substantive differences in 
coverage and practice, I group three 
principles which are essential to 
proper rating of comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance : 

First, the standard insurance for 
injuries to the person shall be insur- 
ance against bodily injury “caused 
by accident,” broader insurance being 
specially rated if afforded. The ex- 
perience available has been accumu- 
lated under policies insuring against 
liability for bodily injuries “caused 
by accident” or “accidentally sus- 
tained.” It is feasible to insure 
against liability for personal inju- 
ries, which includes liability for 
slander, libel, false arrest, and other 
torts which cause “personal” but not 
necessarily ‘‘bodily” injuries, and 
against such results whether or not 
“caused by accident”; provided the 
broader exposure is carefully ap- 
praised and rated. No one knows 
to what losses a general broadening 
of the insurance might lead, particu- 
larly in the direction of liability for 
sickness and disease. Underwriters 
and insurance departments, having 
had serious difficulties with proper 
rates for occupational disease under 
workmen’s compensation policies, are 
not ready to take down the bars in 
liability insurance, particularly at a 
time when the only demand for 
broader protection seems to be the 
result of competition between car- 
riers. 

Second, the use of comprehensive 
liability insurance shall be confined 
to insureds whose exposures produce 
a sufficiently large policy premium 
to warrant the expense of proper 
survey and audit. The minimum pol- 
icy premiums agreed upon are $100 
for bodily injury liability and $50 
for property damage liability, stand- 
ard limits, for the general liability 
policy. The same minimum premium 
amounts, with minor modifications in 
application, apply to the automobile 
liability policy. 

Because the comprehensive policy 
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covers all liability exposure whether 
or not it is known to exist, the dis- 
covery of exposures is extremely im- 
portant, and in rate-controlled states 
is imperative. It seems obvious that 
an aggregate premium less than that 
agreed upon would inevitably lead to 
a superficial preliminary survey of 
exposure and to less than a thorough 
audit of exposure at the termination 
of the policy. It is not necessary 
to point out the effects which such 
practices would have upon the re- 
liability of experience data. 

Third, the policy must incorporate 
the detail of the exposure covered 
and the rates applicable thereto with 
the same thoroughness which carriers 
are required to use in policies cov- 
ering specific hazards. This princi- 
ple establishes the same means of 
detecting improper rating of com- 
prehensive insurance which the De- 
partment now has with respect to 
other liability policies. 

Your own study of the principles 
which will govern comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance in the  rate-con- 
trolled states will supply the defi- 
ciencies of my sketchy review. For 
the purpose of this discussion, only 
the three differences in substantive 
coverage and practices are important, 
because none of the other principles 
block the use of a single plan to 
cover the nation-wide operations of 
an insured, 


Before passing on to consideration 
of possible elimination of obstacles 
to the adoption of a satisfactory sin- 
gle plan for nation-wide use, it 
seems desirable to comment on two 
points of difference which I have 
somewhat arbitrarily classed as mat- 
ters of company administration : 


y New York and probably in 
other states having control of 
general liability or automobile lia- 
bility rates, or both, we shall have to 
write comprehensive automobile in- 
surance in a separate policy. In the 
other states it may be combined with 
general liability insurance. There 
seem to be two solutions of this dif- 
ference. First, each carrier could 
adopt a comprehensive automobile 
liability policy, a comprehensive gen- 
eral liability policy, and a compre- 
hensive liability policy. If at the in- 
ception of the comprehensive insur- 
ance, exposure in a rate-controlled 
state exists or is anticipated, sepa- 
rate policies can be used; otherwise 
the combination policy can be used. 
Second, the separation can be tem- 
porarily adopted as a uniform prac- 
tice. Either solution would avoid the 
necessity of dividing the exposure as 
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between states. There seems to be 
no reason for separating automobile 
and general liability insurance, ex- 
cept perhaps the easier segregation 
of experience. I believe we shall 
eventually combine them in all states. 
Therefore, I favor the first alterna- 
tive. 

The second point is the treatment 
of insurance outstanding at the in- 
ception of the comprehensive con- 
tract. While, as I have indicated, I 
believe different practices are mat- 
cers of company administration, this 
phase of comprehensive insurance 
under any plan is vitally important 
to agents. One would have difficulty 
in conjuring a plan which offers bet- 
ter opportunities for raiding busi- 
ness. Unless a uniform practice 1s 
adopted, it is inevitable that every 
agent will frequently find, when he 
attempts to renew policies, that com- 
prehensive insurance has already 
been written picking up his policies 
at expiration. He will have lost busi- 
ness, perhaps months before, having 
had no opportunity for a fight to 
save it. 

As the use of comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance increases we have 
our choice of two paths to follow: 

1. We can follow the easy path 
and make no effort to stabilize the 
cover, in which event we shall have 
two distinct methods of providing 
insurance, one for rate-controlled 
states, the other for open states; or 

2. We can follow the more diffi- 
cult path, and voluntarily unite to 
stabilize comprehensive liability in- 
surance temporarily on a basis which 
will conform to the three substantive 
differences in the rate-controlled 
states. 

If we make the first choice, an in- 
sured, having business operations in 
both rate-controlled and open states, 
will have two differing types of com- 
prehensive insurance and three com- 
prehensive policies. If we make the 
second choice one type of compre- 
hensive insurance will cover his na- 
tion-wide operations, and he will 
have one policy or at most one gen- 
eral and one automobile policy. 

The easy way will develop expe- 
rience of little value, because of dif- 
fering coverage and practices, in 
further development of all-risk insur- 
ance. The hard way will provide 
reasonably uniform experience which 
will eventually justify completion of 
the all-risk contract. The easy path 
means a continuation of haphazard 
growth of liability insurance. The 
hard path means constant improve- 
ment. 

The easy way leads to aimless 
competition, producing nothing of 
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value to the public, the agents or 
the carriers. The hard way leads to 
fair competition over matters of im- 
portance to the public. 

Stabilization does not necessarily 
mean standard policies or standard 
provisions for policies. It need be 
only adoption for general use of the 
three principles I have emphasized, 
principles which all carriers—bureau 
and non-bureau, stock and mutual— 
must use in New York. 

If carriers which have participated 
in the preparation of principles for 
New York would voluntarily agree 
to the use of those three principles 
elsewhere, if each insurance depart- 
ment would use such powers as it 
possesses to require the use of those 
three principles, if insurance buyers 
would demand uniformity, and if 
agents would cooperate wholeheart- 
edly, we could readily accomplish a 
high degree of stabilization which 
would insure immediate success of 
comprehensive liability insurance and 
rapid progress toward all-risk lia- 
bility insurance. 

No company and no agent need 
feel that support of a stabilization 
plan will indicate alarm over antici- 
pated competition. If a plan of stabi- 
lization is not adopted no carrier or 
group of carriers and no agent can 
expect to enjoy competitive advan- 
tages through departure from those 
three principles. Other carriers can 
and will meet such competition in so 
far as it seems necessary and ad- 
visable. 

In the limited time at our disposal 
I have tried to picture for you the 
democracy of insurance at work upon 
the most important development in 
liability insurance in the half-cen- 
tury of its existence. It has done and 
is doing a creditable job in the face 
of serious difficulties. ' 

During the past two decades the 
importance of liability insurance as 
a stabilizing factor in the business 
economy of our country has steadily 
increased. It is a necessity in the 
employment relationship. It is an 
essential factor in all credit relation- 
ship. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any important business ac- 
tivity in which liability insurance is 
not an indispensable factor. 

In these troublous and dangerous 
days we must demonstrate that 
democracy can function with speed 
and efficiency to defend our country 
on land and sea and in the air. 


Preparation for adequate defense is 
primarily a problem of business pro- 
duction. We have an opportunity to 
demonstrate that the democracy of 
insurance can cast aside its differ- 
ences and work speedily, efficiently 





and unitedly in a crisis. Voluntary 
adoption of a stabilization plan can 
make comprehensive liability insur- 
ance a substantial factor in the stabi- 
lization of production—production of 
defense for the Americas. 


Highway Trucks 


(Continued from page 19) 
not “go modern” by providing, or 
permitting the drivers to provide at 
their own expense, some kind of 
dashboard electrical cigarette lighter. 

As to radios on trucks, they usual- 
ly are made taboo for all drivers in 
city or metropolitan runs. But an 
increasing number of long-distance 
operators are conceding that they have 
had good results from permitting 
their over-the-road drivers to have 
radios, as an aid in keeping them 
alert on a long run, and to escape a 
possible “hypnotic influence” from 
the night monotony of the pavement 
and lights always ahead. 

Heaters in truck cabs is another 
controversial question. Many oper- 
ators are saying “no” in city and 
suburb runs and in the Far South; 
but many others are saying “yes” 
for winter highway runs, where 
otherwise the driver might be miser- 
ably cold much of the time, or so 
bundled with heavy clothing as to 
hamper his driving skill. A chief 
argument against heaters is over 
stuffed cabs; dopey and sleepy driv- 
ers. Others answer that such a cab, 
and all cabs should be well ventilated, 
especially to guard against carbon 
monoxide. Also, instruct the driver 
who habitually wants to drive with a 
wide-open window, to wear glasses 
to protect his eyes against flying in- 
sects and particles. Drivers are taught 
never to risk driving while sleepy — 
pull off to roadside and sleep. Head 
off fatigue and sleepiness by short 
stops for light refreshments, and to 
relax. Keep their eating always 
“light” while on a long trip. 

One company thinks it a splendid 
investment in safety and _ general 
health to encourage drivers to take 
Red Cross first-aid training. An- 
other company believes in road trail- 
ing — they plan to follow every driv- 
er for at least two miles at least four 
times a year, not especially to spy on 
them but to learn about and help 
them to correct their bad driving 
habits. Many companies try to keep 
their drivers always “cost conscious” 
of accidents. For instance, a large 
bakery company tells their driver 
salesmen that, to repay the cost of a 
$100 accident that could have been 
prevented, they will have to help the 
Company sell 80,000 extra loaves of 
bread. 




















- Trend of Auto Forms 


(Continued from page 16) 


nibus coverage for owned automo- 
biles is afforded. The policy may be 
drafted to contain two types of auto- 
matic insurance. The first is that 
usually given under the basic stand- 
ard policy and the other is that com- 
monly afforded under the fleet plan 
endorsement. This latter feature is 
the one most interesting from the in- 
surance buyer’s standpoint. While 
the coverage has been available, it 
has not been sufficiently emphasized 
nor its desirability appreciated. Un- 
der this method of underwriting the 
insured will disclose all licensed 
owned automobiles at the inception 
of the policy and they will be listed 
in the declarations in the usual man- 
ner. It will not be necessary to notify 
the company of changes and addi- 
tions occurring during the policy pe- 
riod. Records will be kept by the 
insured ; and when the audit is made 
for the earned premium on_ hired 
trucks and non-owned automobiles, 
the record of owned cars will be 
reviewed and premium calculated on 
the basis of the actual licensed owned 
automobiles used during the policy 
period. It is necessary that the in- 
sured develop a certain minimum 
amount of premium before this pol- 
icy can be written giving the blanket 
automatic coverage. He may, how- 
ever, have the policy including the 
three forms of coverage with the 
basic automatic provisions, regard- 
less of the amount of premium de- 
veloped. No change has been made 
in the exclusions of the policy nor 
in the type or nature of the coverage 
afforded. It is the feeling of the com- 
mittee that to maintain standardiza- 
tion this new automobile policy 
should not depart from what may 
now be given by the endorsement 
method. The policy does, however, 
give in one readable document the 
coverages that in the past have been 
afforded in an awkward and cum- 
bersome manner. 


Another recent development in the 
field of schedule policies is the so- 
called comprehensive dishonesty, dis- 
appearance, and destruction policy. 
I say “so-called” because the word 
“comprehensive” is being recognized 
as having a different meaning from 
“schedule.” This new crime policy 
makes available the coverages form- 
erly afforded under a number of in- 
dividual policies. With this combi- 
nation have come some changes and 
improvements that eliminate com- 
plexities and confusion. Another de- 
velopment in the field of schedule 
policies is that of combining personal 
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liability forms. Personal liability pol- 
icies are now available on a schedule 
basis affording either complete per- 
sonal liability protection, including 
the use of dwellings, or a choice may 
be made of the separate coverages 
for residence liability only, sports lia- 
bility, or golf only. Employers’ lia- 
bility for domestic is often a feature 
of the form. In addition, some casu- 
alty companies have combined with 
fire companies to afford some of the 
property coverages with the personal 
liability hazards. 

There are other schedule form poli- 
cies, and the development of this new 
method of presenting individual cov- 
erages to the insured in a single 
package provides many advantages 
and will become increasingly more 
popular. While they still require se- 
lection on the part of the insured, 
they call his attention to the cover- 
ages available. Producers find it 
easier to present a more complete 
insurance program with the use of a 
scheduled policy than to attempt to 
sell separate lines. An insured who 
purchases a policy is reluctant to 
select only a portion of what appears 
to be desirable protection. The diffi- 
culties encountered in combining 
several coverages into a single policy 
has called attention to conflicts and 
discrepancies in manual rules and 
regulations. To some extent these 
difficulties have been eliminated by 
the rating organizations. During the 
transition period from selectivity to 
complete coverage, schedule policies 
are a necessity. Insurance buyers 
wishing to continue to select coverage 
on the basis of the degree of hazard 
may do so. Property damage cover- 
age, which is not carried by many 
risks, may be taken or not as the 
insured desires. We have all been 
educated to the view that some types 
of hazard involved require higher 
limits than others. This may still be 
accomplished in the schedule form. 

The schedule automobile policy is 
a standard form which will be avail- 
able for use by all member compa- 
nies of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters and the 
American Mutual Alliance and by 
other companies desiring to use it. 
While the other forms are not stand- 
ard, there has been substantial uni- 
formity in the schedule policies of- 
fered. Tt is hoped that standardiza- 
tion, on which committees are work- 
ing, will be approached in the near 
future. Much of the benefit to be 
derived from the use of this type of 
policy will be lost if there are vary- 
ing provisions and arrangements so 
as to make it appear to the insurance 
buyer that there is any marked dif- 
ference in the coverages available. 
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HILE the schedule policies 
have and will continue to give 
the public what has been needed for 
some time, they do not completely 
fill the needs and requirements of 
modern business. The insured, hav- 
ing elected to take all of the cover- 
ages available, may still find himself 
with an uninsured loss which may 
result from an exposure not defined 
in the divisions of coverage available, 
or which may result from a hazard 
not recognized as existing, or newly 
created after the policy was written. 
Because of this possiblity of loss, 
demand has arisen for an entirely 
different approach, and the word 
“comprehensive” is on the lips of 
most well-informed insurance buy- 
ers. “Comprehensive,” “all risk,” 
“blanket” have all been used to de- 
signate that type of coverage that 
contains an_ all-inclusive insuring 
agreement without enumerating the 
specific hazards to be covered. Ex- 
ceptions are stated as_ exclusions. 
Comprehensive is not new in all 
fields of insurance. For a number of 
years the marine companies have 
been using an “all cover” insuring 
agreement with the exceptions stated 
as exclusions. In the fire and inland 
marine divisions comprehensive in- 
suring agreements have developed 
and are in common use. Peculiarly, 
in the casualty field, nearly complete 
comprehensive, including automobile, 
coverage has been given to garages 
for a number of years. It is not sur- 
prising that an insured should say 
to the companies that he is not will- 
ing to take the responsibility of a loss 
when he is perfectly willing to pay 
the insurance company premium for 
complete protection. He doesn’t want 
the burden of notifying the compa- 
nies when changing conditions or 
new operations create an exposure 
that has not heretofore existed. 
Recognizing the need for compre- 
hensive coverage, forms and rating 
committees attacked the problem a 
number of months ago. Surprisingly, 
these deliberations developed the fact 
that the step from the schedule lia- 
bility policy to a comprehensive one 
is not actually as revolutionary as 
was at first believed. The broadening 
and clarifying of the individual lines 
made so nearly a complete insurance 
coverage when put together in. the 
schedule policy that the unknown or 
unrecognized hazard not covered in 
such a policy lost much of its sig- 
nificance. It was not a matter of ac- 
cepting a very substantial hazard that 
previously was not insurable, but 
was chiefly a change in viewpoint. 
From the position where the compa- 
nies felt they should know what haz- 
ards existed before any coverage was 
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given, they must change to the posi- 
tion of accepting the existing hazards 
as well as those that may develop 
during the policy period and then 
collect the appropriate premium at 
the end of the period. This is some- 
thing that the companies have been 
doing in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation almost from its inception. 
To illustrate one advantage that may 
result to the insured with the use of 
the comprehensive automobile policy, 
it might be well to restate the class- 
ical example of the abandoned auto- 
mobile. Frequently, a car may be 
wrecked and have no value, and it 
is hauled away to the dump. Assume 
that gasoline was permitted to remain 
in the tank and an explosion resulted 
by reason of children playing about 
the wrecked car. Liability might 
easily attach under the attractive 
nuisance doctrine. This is an auto- 
mobile exposure and not contemplated 
within the coverage afforded under 
the schedule policy. Coverage is 
usually afforded only for licensed 
cars. 

Again, as in the field of schedule 
liability policies, two new forms are 
being prepared, one affording com- 
prehensive automobile coverage and 
the other giving general liability pro- 
tection. The single comprehensive 
insuring agreement in the automobile 
policy affords protection for the own- 
ership, maintenance, or use of any 
automobile. Omnibus coverage is af- 
forded, but the provision for auto- 
matic insurance becomes unnecessary 
as the all-inclusive insuring agree- 
ment completely replaces it. One 
exception to complete coverage is the 
requirement that if the insured is not 
operating taxi cabs, public buses, or 
private livery conveyances at the in- 
ception of the policy, notice of such 
operations must be given to the com- 
pany within ten days. This is not an 
unusual requirement in that such 
coverages usually require the filing 
of special endorsements with a regu- 
latory body. The age limitation is 
the same as that contained in the 
basic and schedule policies. The only 
other exclusions are those with re- 
spect to contractual liability and in- 
jury to employees and _ property 
owned by, rented to, in charge of, or 
transported by the insured. The gen- 
eral liability policy affords protection 
for liability imposed by law and as- 
sumed under certain defined contracts 
because of bodily injuries, sickness, 
or disease, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, when 
caused by accidents. The defined 
contracts are lease agreements, side- 
track liability contracts, and elevator 
or escalator maintenance agreements. 
Within this field the insured is af- 
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forded complete contractual protec- 
tion. In addition to these contracts, 
other contractual liability may be 
added by endorsement. Since cover- 
age for contractual liability is so new 
and rates have not been established 
for many types and classifications, it 
was felt that complete blanket con- 
tractual liability could not be given. 
As rates are developed so that the 
insured may know what premium he 
might be expected to pay, it is prob- 
able that an extension of contractual 
coverage will be made. The exclu- 
sions in the general liability policy 
have been kept to a minimum. Cov- 
erage is not afforded for the use of 
aircraft, watercraft, or automobiles. 
Bodily injury to or sickness, disease, 
or death of an employee is excluded 
since that is a matter coming under 
the workmen’s compensation protec- 
tion. The usual exclusion with re- 
spect to property owned by or in 
charge of the insured is retained. 
Other limitations on the policy to 
take care of certain types of busi- 
nesses or operations may be neces- 
sary by endorsement. For instance, 
businesses engaged in the sale of 
liquor will require an endorsement 
to eliminate the liability arising un- 
der dram shop acts. Since these 
forms have not received final ap- 
proval, some changes may be made. 


NDER both schedule and com- 

prehensive policies the existing 
underwriting rules and rates apply. 
The declarations for both types of 
policies are identical and list all of 
the existing hazards at the inception 
of the policy. When either form is 
used, it is necessary to make a com- 
plete survey of the business activities 
of the insured so that full underwrit- 
ing information is obtained. Combi- 
nation of coverages does not elimi- 
nate the necessity for sound rating 
principles, nor does it justify inno- 
vations that have not been given 
careful study and consideration. For 
the coverage that does not come 
within the rateable hazards, the in- 
sured will pay a comprehensive pre- 
mium based on a percentage of the 
aggregate premium developed under 
the usual rating methods. Compre- 
hensive insurance should not be writ- 
ten unless the insured is willing to 
purchase all of the insurance afforded 
by the policy. It is also necessary 
that the same limit apply to all types 
of accidents. While this may be con- 
sidered a disadvantage from some 
standpoints, it does eliminate the 
necessity for guess as to where light- 
ning is going to strike. Since the 
cost for increased limits has been re- 
duced, there will be a tendency to- 





ward level limits at an amount which 
will be adequate for all exposures. 
Some companies drafting comprehen- 
sive policies may not include cover- 
age for property damage. That pro- 
tection is not as generally purchased 
as the bodily injury liability forms, 
and in many instances it is confined 
to specific hazards. For the same 
reason some policies will not afford 
protection for products liability. 

A problem that has been receiving 
the attention of the companies is that 
of combining automobile and general 
liability into a single combination 
comprehensive policy. Such policies 
have had some use, especially in the 
West Coast states. Numerous argu- 
ments have been advanced as to why 
such a combination of comprehensive 
forms should not be made. Automo- 
bile rating is highly specialized and 
its numerous rating methods might 
make a comprehensive policy con- 
fusing. Public interest demands that 
rating regulations be carefully main- 
tained. Caution is necessary if there 
is a possibility of disrupting anything 
so fundamental. Some companies feel 
that the majority of purchasers of 
insurance prefer that a separation be 
maintained. It has also been sug- 
gested that the experience obtained 
under separate comprehensive forms 
might be the basis for a change in 
rating methods which will result in 
a better and more practical combi- 
nation. 

On behalf of the proponents for 
the combination it is stated that since 
that form will require full declara- 
tions containing complete information 
as to the rateable hazards, there can 
be no discrimination or breakdown 
in regulation. They further state that 
a combination is the natural develop- 
ment in the reduction of unnecessary 
forms. It would eliminate the diffi- 
culties and conflicts that arise be- 
tween carriers with respect to the 
loading and unloading hazard. Un- 
doubtedly the companies will work 
out this problem in a manner that 
will be for the best interests of the 
public. 


When rapid changes take place it 
is not unusual to find innovations and 
departures from the generally ac- 
cepted trend. Policies are appearing 
called “blanket” or “all risk” which 
do not approach the degree of pro- 
tection that should be contemplated 
under such a cover. Competition in 
policy forms and trick devices which 
obscure the real coverage afforded 
can only result in disfavor on the 
part of the public and a loss of con- 
fidence, which to a large extent has 
been built up by the changed attitude 
of the insurance business. Recently 
a policy appeared with an adver- 
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tisement that it contained no exclu- 
sions. A casual reading of the form 
revealed that exclusions, while not 
called such, were contained in the 
insuring agreements and conditions 
of the policy. If such practices grow, 
regulatory bodies will be obliged to 
exercise a greater degree of super- 
vision. Such supervision extended to 
statutory enactments will considera- 
bly slow up progress. The best in- 
terests of the public can be served 
by standardization and it is hoped 
that that will be a prompt develop- 
ment. ’ 

After what I have said, I hope 
that as insurance counsel you aren’t 
too disturbed by the necessity for 
emptying your files of obsolete forms 
and familiarizing yourselves with the 
new ones. Of course, there probably 
is justification for some regret on 
your part. You are now going to 
have to win your cases on the merits 
and not on a technical policy defense. 
You are insurance counsel for the 
insured and not against him. 





Roy L. Davis Resigns to 
Join Stock Organization 


ROY L. DAVIS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF THE ILLINOIS INSURANCE DEPART- 
ment since 1937, has handed in his 
resignation to Governor John Stelle. 
The resignation will be effective as 
of December 1. Mr. Davis, it has 
been announced, will on that date 
become manager of the newly opened 
Chicago office of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executitves. 


Rouillard Comments on 


HOLC Contract 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER ARTHUR 
J. ROUILLARD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
in the course of an address before 
the recent annual convention of the 
agent’s association of his state made 
some interesting comments relative 
to the HOLC-SCA contract which 
may indicate that there is trouble 
ahead before the deal is approved by 
his department. 

Charging that the contract as 
drawn up is not legal in New Hamp- 
shire, the commissioner pointed out 
that similar arrangements with other 
mortgagees would be justified if the 
HOILC-SCA setup was approved by 
him. 

Another interesting observation by 
Commissioner Rouillard was to the 
effect that the concessions granted 
to the HOLC might indicate that the 
regular fire insurance rates now in 
use in the state are too high. 
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“Defense” Central Theme of 
National Safety Congress 


HE importance of industrial 
safety as a factor in the success- 
ful carrying out of the national 
defense program proved, as expected, 
the central theme of the 29th Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion held at Chicago October 7-11. 
With an unusually large attendance, 
and with full and interesting pro- 
grams in each of the sections in 
which the technical aspects of safety 
engineering, enforcement, and educa- 
tion are discussed, the Congress 
proved one of the most significant in 
the history of the National Safety 
Council. 

Col. John Stilwell, New York, 
was reelected president of the Coun- 
cil, and W. H. Cameron, Chicago, 
was renamed managing director and 
secretary. Vice-presidents of the or- 
ganization for the coming year are: 
Education, Ned H. Dearborn, New 
York; Finance, Irwin W. Millard, 
Danville, Ill.; Industrial Safety, 
Walter S. Paine, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Community Councils and Public Re- 
lations, Lew R. Palmer, New York; 
Membership, R. T. Solensten, New 
York; Home Safety, A. V. Roh- 
weder, Duluth, Minn. ; Public Safety, 
Leslie J. Sorensen, Chicago. 

The 30th National Safety Con- 
gress will be held in Chicago October 
6-10, 1941. 

In addressing the Congress Presi- 
dent Stilwell stated, in part: 

“As we meet here, Europe’s trag- 
edy — or rather the world’s tragedy 
— weighs heavily upon our hearts. 
And I do not need to remind you 
that our country is also facing criti- 
cal days which will demand our ut- 
most loyalty and devotion. A safety 
movement which can bring accident 
losses under control will be a source 
of immense moral and material aid 
to the nation. 

“The republic is menaced from 
within as well as from without and 
the internal enemies are by far the 
more dangerous. Nor are all of them 
foreign agents. Along with the fifth 
columnists we might include those 
who waste the nation’s wealth 
through negligence. Employers who 
are indifferent to working conditions 
which invite accidents, fires, and oc- 
cupational diseases are giving real aid 
to America’s enemies, as are ‘those 
whose driving makes the highways 
perilous. The world is helplessly 
watching the destruction of untold 
billions of wealth, the aftermath of 


which will require penny-saving 
economies for many generations, Ac- 
cident losses, which seem trivial in 
contrast to the destructiveness of 
war, will not be regarded tolerantly 
in the future.” 

“Looking back over a busy year 
we can see many additional things 
which we should like to have accom- 
plished, but we can also point to 
some substantial gains. From both 
successes and failures we can learn 
important lessons to guide us toward 
our objective — an accident-free 
America.” 

“Countless individuals and groups 
all over our country have given their 
time, their energies and their re- 
sources to effect progress in organ- 
ized safety. Substantial gains have 
been made largely through their co- 
operation and able assistance. Each 
year sees more of these units of 
strength, but the past year has em- 
phasized anew the critical need for 
large numbers of new safety work- 
ers, if we are to meet and contend 
effectively with the forces of dis- 
order and destruction. 

“As our country grows in popula- 
tion, in productive activities, and in 
the development of new processes 
and inventions, the potential haz- 
ards to life are multiplied and 
changed. The single item of high- 
way travel, increasing size and com- 
plexity year by year, exemplifies the 
need for new methods and more vig- 
orous control. Changes in industrial 
operations challenge our ingenuity in 
preventing occupational accidents and 
diseases. 

“In looking back over the past 
year, we must confess some disap- 
pointment. As 1939 drew to a close, 
we had high hopes of renewed ac- 
tivity and much greater aims in 
safety during 1940. The 800 lives 
saved in 1939 seemed small in com- 
parison with the 11,400 saved in 
1938. Today, we find that accident 
deaths have slowly increased so far 
during the months of 1940. This 
may be partly explained by increased 
travel on highways and increased em- 
ployment in industry so that with 
actually lower accident rates we have 
a higher total number of deaths. We 
must not, however, accept these as 
excuses but, without yielding to dis- 
couragement, must consolidate our 
gains and go on to new reductions. 
The sobering fact is that the war 
against accidents can be lost, but we 
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know it is within the power of the 
people in this room to see that it 
shall not be! 

“Definite gains can be reported. 
Many industrial plants made grati- 
fying progress during 1939. The 
average frequency rate for all plants 
reporting to the National Safety 
Council decreased 5 per cent from 
1938, and the severity rate went 
down 10 per cent. Compared to 
1926, frequency showed a drop of 69 
per cent and severity 50 per cent. 
Forty-six plants, each working more 
than 500,000 man-hours in 1939, re- 
ported to the Council that they went 
through the year without a single 
lost-time accident. The best 1939 no- 
accident record, 2,177,000 man-hours, 
covers an average of 1,067 employ- 
ees. That record is excellent com- 
pared to any goal achieved in earlier 
years. 

“Motor vehicle grade crossing 
deaths in 1939 were 1,303, the lowest 
since 1922, despite the fact that there 
are now more than twice as many 
motor vehicles as there were then. 

“The scheduled airlines’ record 
seventeen-month period of operation 
without a death ran well into 1940. 

ee @ 

66 NDIVIDUAL cities are continu- 

ing to establish records in pre- 
venting motor vehicle accidents. Pro- 
vidence, R. I., set a record of 111 
deathless days in 1938. In 1940 it 
achieved a total of 156 days — the 
equivalent of almost 40 million man- 
days without a death. Kansas City, 
Mo., had 85 deathless days, equal to 
more than 37,000,000 man-days. In 
addition, the Council has reports of 
101 other places each with deathless 
man-day totals of more than 10,000,- 
000, all recorded in the last three 
years. 

“Many companies, fleets, organiza- 
tions and other groups in Council 
membership have been only a little 
less successful. Some of them have 
reduced their accident losses by 50 
per cent or more, and are working 
hard to continue these reductions. 
What one company, one group, or 
one community has done, others can 
do. 

“One job that is cut out for us is 
to increase the number of companies, 
cities, states, schools, civic organiza- 
tions and individuals organized and 
working for safety. Each safety- 
minded unit needs to become a nu- 
cleus around which others will grow 
until safety becomes a national ideal 
and way of life. 

“Certain fundamental facts must 
be accepted to bring this about. The 
first fact is, that accidents are a se- 
rious menace to all mankind — so 
serious that they threaten the life 
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and happiness of every individual 
man, woman and child. 

“The second fact is, that accidents 
do not merely ‘happen,’ but that each 
one results from definite causes 
which may be detected and dissected. 

“The third fact is, that there is a 
remedy for each accident, and that all 
accidents can be prevented by re- 
moving or safeguarding against the 
causes, 

“The chief reason we continue to 
have so many accidents is that not 
all men and women have accepted 
these fundamental truths, or, if they 
do believe them, they do not work 
hard enough to apply them. 

“Experience is a cruel teacher and 
safety lessons learned by human suf- 
fering are at great cost. Only 
through careful, conscientious safety 
study and work can the sad lessons 
of the past be applied to prevent 
future suffering. 

“We must not only believe in and 
accept these principles of safety, but 
we must apply them every day of our 
lives. Where there is ignorance, ig- 
norance must be corrected; where 
there is apathy, apathy must be re- 
placed with interest and enthusiasm. 

(he keynote is persistence. This 
business of safety is a life-long job.” 

“From the beginning, in all safety 
work, we have depended greatly 
upon the skill of trained people whose 
labors have solved many of the prob- 
lems in accident prevention. Out- 
standing assistance has been contri- 
buted by safety engineers, personnel 
men, traffic engineers, physicians, 
nurses, laboratory workers, statis- 
ticians, journalists, educators and 
other experts. 

“We need great numbers of new 
safety workers in every field of acci- 
dent prevention, literally thousands 
of new men and women who will de- 
vote themselves to accident preven- 
tion problems. Here our job is two- 
fold — finding and creating specific 
jobs which will attract these people, 
and enable them to serve efficiently, 
and training the people and placing 
them where they are needed. 

“We need to multiply the numbers 
of community and state safety coun- 
cils, so that every community and 
every state will have the advantage 
of local safety service. We need the 
active participation in organized ac- 
cident prevention of every industrial 
company, every corporation and 
every workplace, no matter how 

small. We need the public-spirited 
cooperation of every organized group. 
And finally, we need the powerful 
and sincere interest and influence of 
every public official and of every 
government leader in each commu- 
nity, in each state and in our Na- 


tional Government. 

“Our greatest obstacle has always 
been indifference and the spirit of de- 
featism. Now, with our sense of 
values paralyzed by the wholesale 
destruction of war, the mental diffi- 
culties are multiplied. But if there 
should be any doubt about the value 
of accident prevention, even in a 
world that seems in imminent dan- 
ger of collapse, let me cite the exam- 
ple of Britain where the safety or- 
ganizations are carrying on valiantly 
in spite of war’s tension and alarm. 
And in revolution-torn Spain, acci- 
dent prevention activities are coming 
back with the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry. 

* yvaci such examples, how can we 
doubt the usefulness of our efforts? 
Our own firing line is wherever men, 
women and children live, work, 
travel or play, and their preservation 
must remain our constant objective.” 


Publicize City Health 


Conservation Contest 

A PAGE ADVERTISEMENT, EXPLAIN- 
ING THE PURPOSES AND ACCOMPLISH- 
ments of the City Health Conserva- 
tion Contest, conducted each year 
since 1929 by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in coop- 
eration with the American Public 
Health Association, will be used this 
month and next by the Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. in periodicals having a 
circulation of more than 23,000,000. 

The advertisement presents an es- 
timate that health conservation ac- 
tivities, under the stimulus of this 
contest in cities in 43 states and 
Hawaii and Alaska, are saving 5,000 
lives each year. 

“That is a record worth striving 
for, a reward which is shared by all 
America,” says the advertisement. 

It goes on: 

“Thousands of children have been 
protected against the ravages of diph- 
theria and other diseases. Water 
supplies have been further  safe- 
guarded. Problems of adequate sew- 
age disposal have been solved. New 
tuberculosis clinics have been in- 
stalled. * * * 

“Over 35,000,000 Americans live 
in cities which competed in last 
year’s contest. Cities with a total 
population of over 48,000,000 are 
eligible this coming year. * * * 

“All over America, the City 
Health Conservation Contest is har- 
nessing the enthusiasm, the intelli- 
gence, and the efficiency of local busi- 
nessmen. They have embraced the 
opportunity to cooperate with their 
local health authorities and to con- 
tribute to the welfare of their com- 
munities.” 
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Labor Employs The X-Ray 


By DON WHARTON 


URING the past twelve months 
D more than 35,000 New York 

City workers have been 
X-rayed in one of the most important 
tuberculosis surveys ever launched 
in this country. This survey is the 
work of organized labor itself, and 
for that reason February, 1939, may 
become a historic date in the annals 
of union health activity. 

Unions have long been interested 
in health for members — medical 
care, hospitalization, sick benefits. 
3ut until February, 1939, no union 
had a plan for tackling TB itself. 
In fact, with the exception of the 
National Maritime Union’s examina- 
tions for venereal diseases, no union 
had incorporated into its health pro- 
gram a plan regarding any specific 
disease. Then the Furriers Joint 
Council made a momentous proposal 
to Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, director 
of the Bureau of Tuberculosis of the 
New York City Health Department. 

That was in February. In May 
the actual X-raying began. The 
Council used newspapers, house or- 
gans, posters and shop chairmen to 
persuade members to sit before the 
camera. In less than a year 5,000 
(about 25%) had seized the oppor- 
tunity to learn the truth about their 
lungs. 

But it didn’t stop there. Already 
ten other broad groups of organized 
labor have followed in the Furriers’ 
footsteps — among them the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Union, the 
department store workers, the pock- 
etbook workers, furniture workers, 
food trades, and the National Mari- 
time Union. Still other unions and 
groups of unions are applying to the 
Health Department for surveys, and 


word of this move is naturally 
spreading to other cities. 
Employer cooperation has_ been 


splendid. Not one has opposed the 
survey and all have granted time off 
for X-raying. Usually this is done 
at union headquarters or some place 
designated by the union. One em- 
ployer had the X-ray apparatus set 
up in his department store. About 
500 members can be X-rayed a day 
by the city crew of two technicians 
and four or five clerks. Expenses are 
paid out of WPA funds, coming to 
75c to a dollar per film. Each is read 
at a Health Department Clinic, which 
sends reports to the worker himself 
or any physician he designates, but 
never to the union, the employer or 
anyone else. 


Each union gets a statistical study 
covering its members, but that’s all. 
Of course, if an individual requires 
hospitalization and refuses it the city 
takes charge, but few such cases have 
occurred. 


Among the furriers X-rayed, 13 
out of 1,000 were found to have 
clinically significant tuberculosis — 
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not enough to evidence an occupa- 
tional problem. Six in 1,000 was the 
figure for 24,000 dressmakers and 
others in the needle trade — actually 
lower than the general city average. 
No union has a TB sanatorium of 
its own, but many contribute to hos- 
pitals to which they send members. 
They welcome them back when pro- 
nounced cured. Under medical su- 
pervision many such workers are 
now on their jobs again — living 
examples of the fact that early dis- 
covery is the best attack on this dis- 
ease, which in this country alone is 
taking 64,000 victims a year. 
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Interest Rate On Deferred 


Premium Payments In Mo. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
RAY B. LUCAS OF MISSOURI, HAS SENT 
the following communication to all 
fire and marine insurance companies 
licensed to do business in the state 
dealing with extension of credit (de- 
ferred premium payment). 

Under date of August 8, 1935, this De- 
partment issued an order on the above 
captioned subject which read, in part, as 
follows: 


“All premiums for insurance on all risks 


generally classified as fire, marine, and 
allied lines must be collected for the full 
term, as of the effective date of the policy 
or contract, or renewal thereof, either in 
cash or by a bona fide note bearing not 
less than the legal rate of interest.” 

We find that there exists some misun- 
derstanding as to the application of the 
above and you are now advised that the 
“legal rate of interest” in missouri, is de- 
fined as six percent per annum. 

Further, deferred premium payments on 
Missouri personal property floater policies 
are considered to come within the scope 
of that order. 
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Lusactated 
LUMBER MUTUALS) 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
Gw1C€E 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 



















































“Insured by Federated- 
HMC” means more than 
just a certain amount of 
insurance for your busi- 
ness and automobile. 


oNFEETy 


It means, first, that your protection has been 
accurately planned by means of a Program 
Plan which assures correctly written policies 
.. . adequate protection . . . modern policies 
that provide broad, low cost protection. 


It means that your property and casualty in- 
surance provides clearly against future con- 
tingencies . . . that your insurance needs 
have been carefully analyzed, assuring maxi- 
mum protection for every premium dollar 
spent. 


atistaction Begins With a Program Plan 








And “Insured by Federated-HMC” means, 
too, that your loss or claim gets prompt and 
sympathetic attention from a_ thoroughly 
qualified staff. 


You are assured of satisfaction when you 
insure with Federated-HMC . . . satisfaction 
that begins with an Insurance Program Plan. 
Our representative will be glad to give you 
a Program when he calls. There is no cost 
or obligation. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company .... . Stevens Point, Wis. 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company .... . Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

















Liquid Assets Mark the Strong 
Company 


(This is the sixth of a series of advertisements dealing with the question of 
“What Constitutes a Strong: Casualty Company?” ) 


Another signpost distinguishing the strong casualty in- ‘3 tive basis. In its December 31, 1939 statement, the com- 
surance company is a conservative policy followed in + pany had voluntary contingency and special reserves 
investing and valuing its assets. t sufficient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. Its sur- 

* plus has increased each year through good times and bad 
and, even at the lowest point in the depression, reported 
surplus did not exceed actual surplus, with securities 
valued on an actual market value basis. 


n December 31, 1939, Lumbermens assets totalled 
38,073,226.38. Its cash in banks amounted to $17,320,- 
24.17, or 45.5% of its assets. Its bonds were valued at 
12,177,490.21, or 32.0% of assets. Its stocks were valued 
at $2.335.344.73. or 6.1% of assets. If all Lumbermens securities had been valued at market 
in its December 31, 1939 financial statement, assets and 
Lumbermens has always valued its assets on a conserva- surplus each would have been increased $279,696.75. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicaga 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
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PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street BOSTON; 260 Tremont Street SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 
LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Building TORONTO: Concourse Building 
ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 














